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WINTON’S School 
History of the U. S. 


A revised and enlarged Manual. 
Price, go cents. 


New features, new maps, new illustrations,—practically a 
new book from cover to cover. 


STANDARDS 
Eclectic Primary ‘ ‘ ° $ .50 
New Eclectic U.S. . ° ‘ 1.00 
Barnes's New Primary . ° ° .60 
Barnes’s Brief . . J ° ° 1.00 
Eggleston’s First Book , ° ° .60 
Eggleston’s U. 8. ° ° ° ° 1.05 
Niles’s School U. 8.. ° ° Ps 75 
Each of these books has its own 


characteristics and excellences, but all 
are alike in clearness, simplicity, and 
charm of literary style, lucidity of 
arrangement, discrimination in selection of topics, and wealth 
and aptness of pictorial illustration. They are the most popu- 
lar and successful texts of American History. 


A TIMELY BOOK 
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School Management 
By Dr. Emerson E. WHITE. ( Pust issued) $1.25 


This, the latest contribution to pedagogical literature, is the result of the author’s many 
years’ experience, observation, and study as instructor, lecturer, and writer, Itis a practical and 
| valuable treatise for teachers and all others who are interested in the right training of the young. 


Elements of Pedagogy (By the same author.) .  . 1.00 
A manual for teachers which, with one exception, has been more widely read than any other 
| pedagogical work published in this country. 

Myths of Greece and Rome, By H. A. GuerseEr {.50 


“A singularly fascinating book. The admirable selection of myths and the thoroughness of 
treatment recommend it to the scholar. A pure sympathetic style, abundance of illustration from 
| the mighty literature inspired by these beautiful and ingenious stories, and a series of pictorial 
| illustrations from anci:nt and modern art make the book a prize for every intelligent reader.”—J. 
| REMsEN BisHop, Zeacher of Greck and Latin, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 


| Smart’s Manual of School Gymnastics . .30 


With this Manual, the regular grade teacher can give all the drill and instruction necessary 
without the aid of any apparatus excepting dumbbells. Appropriate musical selections. 


Fourth Year Manual 
White’s New Course in Art Instruction. ° : ° 50 
| A new manual of methods, invaluable to teachers of drawing. 


_ Physical Education in the Public Schools 
By R. ANNA MorRIs. ° ‘ ‘ 1.00 


“A treatise on the grace of movement which will sound appeal to every teacher.”— 





Brief History of the Hawaiian People, By W. D. ALExanper. Published | Teacher's World. 
by order of the Hawaiian Board of Education. Fully illustrated. 6 colored | Appletons’ [Manual of Penmanship 50 
maps. Chronological and statistical tables. By mail, postpaid $1.50 Full of practical hints and valuable suggestions. 
We invite correspondence on all matters pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. Ciriulars, Catalogues, Jntro- 
duction Terms, d¢., free. Books sent prepaid on receipt of list prices. No extra charge for delivery called a “ Mailing Price. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 
| AMERICAN 
wwe’ | BOOKS FROM SCRIBNER'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. “rm 
SERIES. | | A sample copy of any book here mentioned will be sent to any teacher who may wish to | SERIES. 
eichiciniiases sotitiein Si examine it, on receipt of the Introduction price. ; 
THE FINE ARTS. By G. Batpwin Brown, Professor of Fine Arts} THE COLONIAL ERA. By Prof. G. P. Fisner of Yale. 12mo, 
in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo. $1.00 net. Introduction, 80 cts. $1.25. Introduction, 84 cts. | _ The best of what we know concerning the age.’’— 
| “A marvel of literary success. So much in so | Pres.C K ADAMS, Cornell University. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By Joun H. Murrueap, Balliol | Situs Moxnox, Oberlin College iw. Ta 
College, Oxford. 12mo. $1.00 net. Introduction, 80 cts. | THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVOLUTION. By Prof. 


LOGIC: INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 


MINTO, University of Aberdeen. 12mo, $1.25 net. Introduction, $1.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


By WILLIAM | 


W.M. Stoang, of Princeton. 12mo. $1.25. Introduction. 84 cts. 
‘* A straightforward narrative, scholarly manner, with a clear uoderstanding of the author's purpose ’’ 
The Nation. 


743--745 Broadway, New York City. 





Cogswell’s Lessons | 
in Number. | 


The Primary Arithmetic in the Bradbury's Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


Presents the latest and best method of teaching Number to beginners. 
The most successful work published when used as an Arithmetic Reader. 
It can be used with any series of Arithmetics. 

Sample copy mailed for 10 cents, 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, - - - Gnréxdo. 















| ginners. 
®| instruction in the lower grades. 
f| arithmetic a larger and broader view of numbers and their relations. 


f | ination before selecting any other. 


B| cations will be mailed Sree on application, 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA 3—> 


By WALLACE C. BOYDEN, A.M., Submaster of the Boston Normal School. 
READY JANUARY 1, 1894. | 


| A new text-book in Algebra designed especially for classes in the upper grades of grammar schools. | 
This timely new book has been especially prepared to meet the demand for a text-book in Algebra suited to the needs and methods of | 


It is thoroughly elementary, and presents the subject in such a manner as to develop from the pupil’s knowledge of |# 
A notable feature of the book is the large variety of practical problems. 

Send for sample copy for exam 

: 


Correspondence is especially desired with teachers and Superintendents desiring a beginner's book in Algebra, 


A full list of superior text-books in all grades for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Also adapted to the needs of any class of be- | 


Our illustrated Catalogue giving full description of all our publ- 
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L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 


ALFRED 







Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICA!, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 


Valvelese Air Pum 


<< aa Machines, 

= Schoni mos, 

Mention | Soler and Elect’l Projection Microscopes, 
this ERlect’l Test Instruments, etc. 

paper. | { Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of E:ducation 


ONE YEAR, AND 


Review of Reviews, 
Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, 

Century Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Atlantic Monthly, 

The Forum, =: : : 
Popular Science Monthiy, 
The Cosmopolitan, : 
The Arena, : : : 
Eclectic Magazine, $ 
North American Review, 

St. Nicholas, : : : 
The Critic, : 

The Nation, : 

Public Opinion, 

Current History, 
Educational Review, 

The Pansy, : : : : 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Babyland, 3 3 : : 


The above are only samples of the prices we can 
make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
wishing to take other periodicals. If you waut a 

ublication not mentioned in this list write us for 


erms. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Flags. 


If there is a 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

? $10.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- 

7 tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

: where on 3) days’ trial. No money required in ad- 

yn vance. 75.10) nowin use. World's Fair Medal awarded 

Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agente’ profit 

A Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for thelr expressed confi 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors. We have a 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro 
duce to our patrons 

HI AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


OLTON’S ZOOLOGY, 


COLLECTIONS PREPARED BY 


N. L WILSON, 170 Tremont St., Boston. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


School 





















Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.' 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A.M to5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation. are constantly coming in, and always have 


prompt attention. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 








179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 
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, Improved Static Electr’l ean 


'WHAT IS V/TAL/ZED PHOSPHITES? 


erm, of 
™ 4 1 lIINN It is the production, from the ox brain and wheat g 
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SS a distinguished physician whose merits as a chemist have 
fi been recognized with several gold medals. It is an essen 
a $e tial food to all who over use the brain. 
<7 : y the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy; 
Bh « i, Z yestores those who have overworked, or In any way impaired 
‘ their vigor; prevents mental and physical exhaustion. 
For thirty years used and recommended by the world’s best 
physicians and brain workers. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prepared by the F. Crosby “o 
only, 56 West 25th St., New York. On 
atoll "  _Druggists or by mail ($1). Be sure e 
. the label bas this signature: [~ 
The best edy known for Cold in the Head 
Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. acd sore Throat. Druggists, or by mail, 50 cts 
- hs Sellars tlt iain alataatataataa tes 
e o 
Scientific Instruments 
OF STANDARD QUALITY: 
é Physical, Electrical, Chemical, Optical, Microscopical, Engineering, 
Mathematical, Photographic and Projection Apparatus and Supplies. 
Special care devoted to the eqoipment of College and High School 
laboratories. Estimates submitted upon request. 
rs Correspondence solicited. 
é Write for abridged General Catalogue No. 219. 
é QUEEN & CO., Incorporated, 
’ Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
$ Eight awards granted us at the World’s Fair. 
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Remington 


STANDARD "J yPEWRITER. 











UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ ‘Durability. e Easy Manipulation. 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 
constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
scnooor MINERALS = wa home 
A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 


Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


* = , THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 2. F., 351, 
STEEL. PENS. 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 
CRITERION Ayn ‘i 
TERION 1x2 MAGIC LANTERNS 
and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light , View of World’s Fair, 


Scripture, Temperance. and other subjects for profitable public 
lectures or private talks 


current J. Be Colt & Co. iso tasatie st chicago. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 





Own your minerals. 



























ONE 


yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 

the best 

$2.50 FouNTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


te own subscription a 
not count as a new one. Address 


It possesses in 


The Kind of 


, medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYERS 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
Littell’s Living Age 


1844 FIFTY YEARS 1804 


If one would feel the spirit of the age, get abreast of 
its best thought, and be well informed as to cuirent lit- 
erature, he mus: 


READ THE LIVING ACE 


which, during its First Half-a-Century, hes achieved 
a reputatation for literary execellene second to that of 
no other periodical. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A GLANCE INTO THE NEW YEAR. 
NEW STORIES. COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, THE LIVING AGE will present in con- 
venient form a comple'e compilation of the world’s 
choicest literature; sncyclopedic im its Scope, Charac- 
ter, Compreh+nsiveness and (‘ompleteness; selected 
from the vast and varied field of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


and representing every departmen of Knowl- 
edge and Progress; the best articies by the 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


A New Series, A New Feature, 


te Copyrighted translations from the French 
and German will be a notavle feature, 


The publishers have already arranged for the publica- 
tion in a serial form, to begin January Ist, of the 
thrilling narrative, ‘‘ Manette Andrey—A Picture of Life 
during the Reign of Terror,’ by PAUL PBRRERT. the 
noted French Novelist; and, also in serial fo.m, of a 
very rare and curious work, 


A LITERARY CURIUSITY, 


entitled “ The Dean of Killeraine,”’ by the ABBE PRR. 
vosT; and * The Numidian,” by the famous German 
romancist, ERNST ECK8rEIN, author of ** aphrodite,” 
* Quintus Claudius,’’ etc., ete., etc. 


Of Special Interest to New Subscribers 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


These are Extraordinary Offers, for the books are 
no cheap reprints or shovworn copies, but new works 
published at $5.00 and $9.00 a set, respectively. 
i No library is complete without them. 
For $8.50 we will send to any New Subscriber THe 
LIVING AGE for 1894, postpaid, and a copy of Rid- 
path’s History of the United States, by Prof. 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. This edition ts the rery 
best and handie t, and the only two-volume edition 
of this popular history. 
For 89 00 we will send TH# LIVING AGE for 1894, 
andthe Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan, 
U. 8. Az, in two volumes, with marbled edges, and hand- 
somely bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on THB LIVING 
AGB only. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
(a To all New Subscribers for the year 1894, 
remitting before January 1. the weekly numbers of 
1893, wsswed after the receipt of their subscriptions will be 
sent free. 
Published Weekly at #8 00 per year, free of postage. 
Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cts. each. 


(ae Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGB with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. 

Address LIT’ CELL & CoO., 

31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class mar, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In asouthern university, a primary training teacher 
—a christian lady (Congregational preferred). Sal 
ary, $60). Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Bomerset Bt. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 

In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre- 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Bookkeeping and 


wy hy orm’: TRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
pply 
N. E. Burean of Education, 








Wanted. Liberal Salary Pald, 
Athomeortotravel. Team furnished 
free. P. O, VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





NEW eee PUBLISHING COO., 


NEW N b , 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Masa. ad Pin, 2 Foe. OC 


‘omerset St., Boston, Mass 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 





“Lehigh” Blackboa 


‘Indian Head” “ 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


CLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 


rd Cloth 
Slate | BLAGKBOAOS wa tins, Ee 


ANDREWS MEG. Co. 





Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers 


66 Penn’s”’ 
Ink 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $ : : $2.50 a year. 


ol ee GLUB RATES. 
n clubs o ee Oormore,.. ‘ . > y 
One renewal and one new subscription. 2:00 halaiaate 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club hree 
more is fofmed and all names are sent in by one person ‘at pay 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . «—- oo * 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - + + «* = = « Boston, Mass. 








(Written for the Journal.1] 
THE LATE YEAR. 


BY F. H. RUNNELLS POOLE, 

Sad is the vanishing year, 

Bat sweet her farewell glancing. 
O the equirrel chirps good cheer 

From his fall granary dancing, 
His conscious head a-toss ; 

He knows all ruddy mirth, 
But not the pain of loss. 

She’s weary—the grey old earth, 
Sing ho, and fair be her dreaming! 


Sweet the ling’ ring scent of flowers, 
Bat sad their vacant places, 
O the browning woodland bowers 
Langh with jabilant faces ;— 
The friskhare and field mouse, 
And otter near the brook, 
The newly-feathered grouse 
With his wise, prophetic look, 
Sing ho, for the warm life teeming! 


O the downy, drifted ground,— 
Shy, furry folk they delve it, 
And often tread a gay round 
As ’twere on princely velvet, 
Between the frosty boughs 
The amber sunset glows, 
Such wealth the day allows, 
On, on to its starry close! 
Sing ho, the exultant gleaming! 


It is only we who yield 

Sorrow the parting season, 
The simple life of the field 

Hath instinct ’boye our reason ; 
On such the snow doth fall— 

Joy’s benedicite, 

Bat Spring’s inspiring call 

For the souls that dream with me! 
Sing ho, and fair be the dreaming! 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Presipent ANGELL, University of Michigan: In dis- 
cussions before an educational club let the result of exper- 
imentation be given‘as largely as possible. 


Supr. J. W. Roserts, Tacoma, Wash.: Health and 
enthusiasm for the work are just as essential to a teach- 
er’s proficiency as scholarship and experience. 


Supt. J. A. SHawAn, Columbus, O.: Character alone 
would not make a good teacher or a good principal, but 
to place a person of a bad character over a building or a 
school would be a crime indeed. 


Emma A. Tuomas, Detroit: Properly taught, music 
becomes more than an art. It must be taught in our 
schools, not so much with the idea of producing skilled 
musicians as for character and enjoyment. 


Pein. Freperio ALLison Tupper, Quincy, Mass. : 
There are two ways of stroking a cat—the right way and 
the wrong way. Stroke her the right way—the result 
will be a pleased purring. Stroke her the wrong way— 
the result may be a scratch or a bite. This principle is 
involved in the management of pupils. 


Cuartes De Garmo, President of Swarthmore Col- 
lege: Besides studying instruction from a fruitful psycho- 
logical standpoint, it seems to me that we need to study 
it from that of the development of character in the child. 
It may be that, as public education is now conducted, a 
wrong emphasis is put upon our work. Possibly by 
changing this emphasis from the formal to the more con- 
crete sides of training we might fit the child much better 





for his fature place as a member of a complex civilization, 
in which every man enters into many sided relations to 
his fellows. It may be that our motto should become not 
discipline and knowledge, but discipline (of mind and 
heart) through knowledge. , 








THE CALENDAR.—JANUARY. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


The names of the months are of Latin origin, the old 
Saxon names having been superseded by the titles which 
originally given by the Romans to the divisions of their 
own calendar, were at last adopted by the other European 
nations. 

January is named for the Roman god, Janus, one of 
the most important of the ancient Italian deities. He 
was represented with two faces, one old, and the other 
young, one looking back, the other forward ; typical of 
the wisdom which should combine memory and foresight. 
To him were sacred the first hour of the day, and the 
first day of the year ; also the places of exit and entrance ; 
—hence, janua, a gate. 

His temple at Rome, open in war, closed in peace, was 
shut only for the third time when, seven and a half cen- 
turies from the building of the city, “in the reign of 
Ceasar Augustus,” Christ was born;—the Prince of Peace. 

The chief festival of January is New Year’s Day, 
‘the birthday,” as Lamb calls it “ of our common Adam.” 
The opening of the year, from whatever point it is 
reckoned, is in all nations a day of rejoicing, kept, it is 
true, in various fashion, sometimes with religious rites. 
As it isa day of plans and resolutions, so, many super- 
stitious fancies have clustered about it. We are advised 
always to wear new clothes on that day. To insure pros- 
perity, something should be brought into the house before 
anything is carried out, and it is important that the 
“first foot of the year” (the first person entering the 
house) should be one likely tobring ‘‘ good luck.” Alike 
from hygienic, religious and superstitious motives, great 
respect has been shown to cold water, and water from a 
running stream should be brought into the house early on 
New Year's morning. 

The day is celebrated in the Anglican and Roman 
churches as the Feast of the Circumcision. On the 6th 
is the Feast of the Epiphany, familiarly known as Twelfth 
Day, being the twelfth from Christmas. This feast com- 
memorates the visit of the Wise Men of the East who 
brought gifts to the Infant Christ, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh—for the sovereign, for the divinity, for the dead. 
Tradition said that the Wise Men spent the remainder of 
their lives as Christians and died martyrs. They are 
known in Romish legends as the ‘Three Kings of 
Cologne” from the city supposed to be the place of their 
burial. 

The custom of giving New Year’s presents is of great 
antiquity. The time long chosen in Scotland was the 
first Monday of the year,—called Standsel Monday. 

The Twelfth-night revels are famous in British litera- 
ture and suggest the name of one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
They are the end of the Christmas festival. But the 
next day,—that next day when fun was over and the 
merrymakers had to come back to the realities of this work- 
day world,—that too must have a name, and it was pop- 
ularly known as “St. Distaff’s Day ——this was a saint 
found in no calendar but she gave her servants a plenty 
of employment. The out-door work recommenced the 
next week, on what was known as Plough-Monday. 

On the 21st is the Feast of St. Agnes, one of the vir- 
gin-martyrs of the early Christian church. In that day, 
in Rome, lambs dedicated to her are brought to the 
church of St. Peter, and blessed with great form. They 
are carefully kept, and when shorn, their wool is used 
for sacred vestments. There are many spells to be tried 
on that day, chiefly relating to matrimony,—but whoever 


has read Keats’ “ Eve of St. Agnes,” will wish no ac- 
count of them from the pen of prose. 

The 25th, on which the Anglican Church celebrates the 
Conversion of St. Paul, was often called Prognostic day, 
as its sky, fair or cloudy, was supposed to indicate not 
only the weather but the prosperity or misfortune of the 
year just begun. 

It is a day dear to Scotland, when her sons in every 
part of the world, celebrate the birthday of Burns. 

The 30th, the anniversary of the death of Charles I., 
was for more than two centuries a Fast Day in Great 
Britain. The day had been so kept by the Royalists be- 
fore its legal appointment. Naturally enough, it had: 
gradually lost its hold on public feeling, and by royal 
proclamation in January, 1859, the public service was 
ordered to be discontinued, and the service itself omitted 
from the prayer-book. 

Among days of interest in American history are the 
New Year’s Day of 1863, when slavery was abolished in 
the United States, the 8th of January, when Jackson 
gained the victory at New, Orleans, 1815. The blood- 
shed of that day might have been avoided had the modern 
facilities of communication been in existence, for the 
treaty of peace between the United States and Great 
Britain had been signed for a fortnight before. 








MANUAL TRAINING IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. PAUL HOFFMAN. 


Few, if any, teachers in the city of New York were 
familiar with the new method of manual training work 
when it was introduced ; and the special teachers—those 
who took charge of the work-shops—were young men 
fresh from college, while those who taught sewing and 
cooking were without any experience whatever in a public 
school. The brunt of the work, therefore, fell upon the 
regular class teachers, but at the same time these were 
ably supported by the few special teachers who were 
employed. 

The appropriation made for the experiment was not 
large, and the experience necessary for choosing the 
proper tools and articles to make sure of the economic 
side of the question, was lacking, Added to this came 
the prejudices of the pupils or their parents, engendered 
and fostered in many cases by teachers who had no mind 
for the innovation. It was widely reported, for example, 
that skin diseases were propagated by the handling of 
clay, while to the even half-educated mind clay is known 
to be one of the very best antiseptics. It was said that 
boys and girls, instead of getting a “school education,” 
were taught to be carpenters or seamstresses and cooks— 
a proposition as false as it was absurd. 

It is conceded that some schools, by hard work and 
great but wisely restricted enthusiasm, have mastered all 
the grades as they are prescribed by the course of study, 
though no child who has entered the primary course is 
higher than the fifth grammar grade. Still, in no sense 
can any of these classes be compared with those which 
must come when the instruction has been progressive 
throughout all the grades without undue pressure or in- 
terruption. 

It is also true that the work of some schools has 
attained such a degree of excellence that it is hard to see 
how either betterment in the character of the work or a 
greater advance in the studies can be secured ; but this 
is readily explained by the fact that to both teachers and 
scholars the subject was new, and therefore more interest- 
ing, than the well-known and well-worn topics of the old 
course. In the college examinations at both male and 
female colleges, at which pupils from all schools are ex- 
amined impartially on the same papers, there is not only 
no sign of falling off in standing, but a degree of advance, 
gratifying in the extreme, inasmuch as particularly the 
intellectual studies have gained, 
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Without previous special preparation, the teachers faith 
fully met week after week for years, listened to such counsel 
and advice as could be given to them by the assistant 
superintendent, who was in charge of the work, compared 
experiences, and made such use of the mutual aid they 
received by these conferences that at the present time 
many have become, and are, recognized as experts in 
manual training. Without their ready, loyal, and hearty 
support, results might indeed have been different ; yet in 
spite of ridicule from without and semi suppressed skepti- 
cism from within, they patiently bore, and are bearing, 
the brunt of the experiment which is destined very mate- 
rially to aid in the great forward movement in practical 
pedagogics. They are entitled to hearty appreciation and 
thanks for past and fature services. 

The movement was set on foot in February, 1888, when 
eight departments ventured upon the new order of things. 
Since then accessions have come from all over the city, so 
that now, in round numbers, forty departments, with five 
hundred teachers and twenty-two thousand pupils, are 
engaged in the work. 

It should be borne in mind that the children themselves 
do the work, and not merely the teacher. The object 
lesson thus becomes really a true object lesson ; the chil- 
dren do not only see, but handle objects themselves, and 
endeavor not only to make them, but to improve upon 
them by bringing their inventive faculties into action. 





HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC INTO THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 





BY JAMES C. JOHNSON. 


_ About the year 1832 (the exact date cannot here be 

given) the Boston public was electrified by the announce- 
ment of a concert, by a javenile choir of two hundred 
members, under the charge of Lowell Mason. At the 
present time it is hard to realize the then prevalent belief 
about singing,—that it was a gift confined to a certain 
limited number of people. Others, who had no “ musical 
ear,” could not learn. Lowell Mason was the apostle of 
a new dispensation, holding that everyone who could talk 
could sing. The writer attended the concert. He beheld 
the galleries of the Bowdoin-street church entirely filled 
with happy girls and boys, Lowell Mason was at the 
organ. Dr. Lyman Beecher and a great body of intluen- 
tial ladies and gentlemen were in the pulpit and the 
pews. The singing was heavenly,—such as had never 
before been heard in America. The occasion is worth 
noting, as the first public event that gave the impulse to 
a new departure in the study of song. 

The choir whose public effort was so successful met for 
rehearsal in the underground vestry of Bowdoin Street 
church, which place may be regarded as the birth place 
of American popular musical instruction. The choir con- 
sisted of a large number of girls and twenty to thirty 
boys. A large proportion of its members in after years 
became music teachers or noted singers. Lowell Mason, 
in his inimitable way, taught us the elements of music, 
and wrote on the blackboard the exercises, which are sub- 
stantially the same as those now used in schools. 

We gave various public performances: one in the old 
Brattle-street church and one in old Trinity Church. The 
choir is thus described, as it gained the favor of the public, 
and made possible the introdaction of the new branch of 
instruction into the school curriculum. 

The exact date of the first music lesson in the public 
schools cannot be given. The writer’s impression is that 
the experiment was tried in one or two schools and then 
extended to the others. Probably lessons bad already 
been given in Alcott’s Mt. Vernon School and in the 
Chauncy-Hall School, both private institutions. In 1842 
the system was in full operation, under the superintend- 
ence of Lowell Mason. A. M. Johnson, Geo. F. Root, 
Albert Denke, and the writer, were Boston public school 
music teachers. 

One or two lessons per week were given. The school’s 
master was always present, to preserve order. Usually 
about two hundred, including the older scholars of each 
school, received the lesson. As the pupils were of dif- 
ferent ages and belonged to different classes, and as there 
was no study of music between lessons, it may well be 
believed that the teacher’s task was a difficult one. 


Lowell Mason, however, was fully competent, and hi’ 
followers imitated him to the best of their ability. 

A lesson program was as follows: (1) Scale singing, 
in all sorts of measure, beating time; (2) Blackboard 
lesson on the elemente, which were gone through with 
once a year; (3) Blackboard exercises in note reading, 
including simple songs. About mid-year came the for- 
midable transposition of the scale. There were also 
drill in song singing, and singing of hymn tanes. As 
daring an average school life a pupil went through this 
course three or four times, the teaching was reasonably 
thorough. 

Under the auspices of the Boston Academy there were 
assembled in those days great musical conventions, at- 
tended by large numbers of music teachers and choir 
leaders from all parts of the country. These people, 
whose thundering choruses will long be remembered, car- 
ried back to their own regions Boston notions about 
music, and among the other notions that of music in 
schools. 

A movement of the greatest value to musical progress 
was the immense increase in the number of teachers in 
the schools who could sing. The visiting music teacher 
was no longer the sole dependence. He now could set 
the music lesson, which was, like a geography or arith- 
metic lesson, to be studied daily and recited weekly or 
fortnightly tothe music teacher. It became possible to 
extend the area of musical study to the lower grammar 
and primary grades. In 1850 music had become a com- 
mon branch of study in many cities and large towns. In 
smaller places there was delay. 

Allusion bad been made to the “ Juvenile Choir of the 
Boston Academy of Music.” This continued its good 
work, continually winning friends to the cause, and rais- 
ing up active young singers and teachers, until, in 1842, 
it came under the care of the writer, and in “ Anniversary 
Week” of tbat year gave its annual concert, for the 
benefit of the throng of ministers who attended the 
religious meetings of the week. The concert was in the 
form of a May festival, and the stage of the Odeum (then 
under the control of the “ Academy’) was decorated with 
flowers, festoons, statuary, etc. It is believed that this 
was the first, and the origin of all the cantata concerts, 
and from similar exhibitions in ensaing years, under the 
same leadership, came the harvest concerts common to 
schools and Sunday schools, and the school and Sunday 
School Christmas festivals. Similar classes in towns and 
cities, in connection with some free music teaching in 
schools, aided or resulted in the introduction of regular 
musical instruction. 

It remains to speak of some peculiar obstacles that 
were in the way of the new movement in musical instrac- 
tion. It was to be expected that want of time and want 
of money would be pleaded, and it was not surprising 
that head masters were not zealous for the addition of a 
new branch of study, with increased care for teachers. 
The strange thing was, that there was a prevalent feeling 
among men and boys that singing was womanish, or 
girlish, and boys were ashamed to sing. It required 
many years of effort to overcome this nonsensical feeling. 
Now voiceless Columbia has become a land of song. 








ALONG THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


Who knows how great has been the influence of that 
long red line which in our geographies separates Canada 
from the United States? Who can tell what prejudices 
it has formed in the minds of the young and susceptible 
student while he thumbed his geography and bounded 
our wintry states “on the north of Canada?” All the 
recent agitations on the question, “ Shall Canada be an- 
nexed ?” may owe their origin to the indelible impression 
made upon the youthfal mind by that long red line. 
One may fancy that the geographical section, which at 
first means little to the child, gradually acquires signifi- 
cance, till the line, ever-present in his thoughts, suggests 
physical, social, and political division. There are plenty 
of good Americans who seldom speak of Canada without 
showing bow their notions of that land have been hedged 
in by a geographical red line. The fancy that Canada 
needs to be annexed must come from the notion that she 
is severed from, or has never been joined to us. 


As a matter of fact, Canada is a great deal more an- 
nexed to the United States than is generally supposed. 
Physically there is no abrupt break where the United 
States leaves off and Canada begins. The terrestrial and 
celestial welding of the two countries is perfect ; ledges 
of rock, beginning in the northern part of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, cross the line, continuivg the same in 
substance and seeming for miles into Canada. The 
Green Mountains do not ungraciously turn some other 
color, or faint to plains on reaching the border line ; on 
the contrary, they slope gracefully into her Majesty’s 
Dominion, till the plains rise up to meet them. So with 
the rivers, lakes, and trees along the line,—they recog- 
nize no artificial barriers. The St. Lawrence gaily smug- 
gles waters from the great lakes, and gives the United 
States a check on the Atlantic Ucean for it. Everything 
in natare along the border line betokens union. Free 
trade exists among the forest trees of the northern states 
and Canada. The line-bound Minnesota pine bows her 
head and tosses her cones into Canada, while her Cana- 
dian sister returns the nod and sends cones windward to 
Minnesota. By various other cornections we shall also 
find that Canada is very much annexed to the United 
States; in other words, Canada is is very much less 
Canadian, and the United States much less American, 
than narrow-guage patriots of either country like to admit. 
Enterprising Yankees, “who know no limit but their 
will,” like the Green Mountains, have sloped gracefully 
into Canada, extending their settlements over many hun- 
dreds of square miles. Likewise, gravitating Canadians 
have taken up permanent abodes in the sister country, so 
that the nataral characteristics of the two people have be- 
come blended to a certain extent along the border. 


Again, politically, the Dominion is not so divided from 
our land of the free as many imagine; for it is along this 
very line, which seem: to divide, that our sons of liberty 
and Her Majesty’s subjects see how little difference is 
occasioned between them by their varying politics. For 
very evident reasons there is less animosity between poli- 
ticians of Canada and of the United States than exists 
between our Democrats and Republicans, or Her Majes- 
ty’s Liberals and Conservatives. 

Life along the border is full of interest for the moral- 
ist as well as for the collector of duties. As a rule, the 
dwellers along the Dominion line are of a pacific and not 
over-energetic disposition. They are seldom ardent ad- 
herents to any party; they ave not extremely patriotic ; 
if they were, a centripetal force would draw them nearer 
their country’s center. Patriots there may be among 
them, but with certain limitations patriotism increases in 
a direct ratio proceeding north and south of the Dominion 
line. There are good reasons for this: transplant the 
most enthusiastic admirer of the Stars and Stripes a mile 
beyond the line, he may still keep his theories in regard 
to a Republican form of government ; but meanwhile the 
truth is forced home to him that Canada loses nothing by 
doing without the extravagant and boisterous campaigns 
which afflict our country every four years. Consequently 
his love for his own country is much less ardent by com- 
parison. ‘‘ How can you endure to live in Canada?” 
asked a short-sighted politician of a seceeding American. 
“Oh, I rather enjoy living under a stable government,” 
was the half serious answer. 

As a rule, the border American is not over-glowing 
with the sacred amor patriae. Far from political centers, 
he feels himself of little importance in the government, 
and even becomes negligent in casting what votes he may, 
confident that a constitution that has held together so 
long will continue to do so with or without his aid. 

There are a few theoretical protectionists living along 
the border, but all are free-traders in practice. A few 
exceptions, of course, must be made for scrupulously con- 
scientious men, who let their wives do their smuggling 
for them. And nothing loath are the wives; for it must 
be confessed that the women along the line are notoriously 
adept smugglers. By nature they are endowed with a 
certain finer finesse in hiding or finding light portables 
than are their brothers. Added to this, their attire is 
especially adapted to delude and elude the puzzled cus- 

toms’ officer. When such a style of dress prevails that a 
woman can with difficulty find her own pocket, there is 
little likelihood that the poor officer can gather duties on 
its contents, Although the male smuggler can boast 


innumerable pockets, he has no means for skillfully cov- 
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ering them with draperies. But a woman’s costume is 
“full of invitation sweet” to smuggling, if the wearer be 
so inclined. I have heard of a gay piratess of this order 
who had a stout dress made with a pocket facing on the 
inside of the skirt. In this secure retreat might be found 
packages of gloves, ribbons, laces, and all those little sun- 
dries which tempt the smuggleress to wheedle the govern- 
ment. It has been bruited that nowhere on the continent 
have women such mammoth pockets as those sported by 
the ladies of border-land ; but this statement should be 
taken with the ordained granum. Like all other daring 
enterprises, smuggling is attended with risks, the results 
of which are both ludicrous and mortifying. To have a 
trusted and recondite pocket give way in time of a crisis, 
or to have a meddlesome gale disarrange the draperies 
falling gracefully over a retiring pocket, is vexatious in 
the extreme. 

Again, the male smuggler, “seeking greater issues,” 
finds his “best laid schemes gang aft agley.” When, in 
the murky night, he urges on his steed, and tremblingly 
trusts that the moon will not come out, ’tis then, so often, 
that not only the moon, but the officer, also comes out, 
and the smuggler is forced to make the amende honorable 
to the government. This is one of the cases where the 
action of the political economist’s law of “ diminishing re- 
turns ”’ is clearly apparent. 

The demoralizing effect of smuggling is beyond estima- 
tion. The chronic smuggler’s habit of looking innocent 
when he doesn’t feel so must have a very glazing effect 
on his conscience. Moreover, the continual shocks to 
which customs’ officers are subjected when unmasking the 
fronts of innocence are enough to destroy all their confi- 
dence in human nature and render them pessimistic for 
life. 

To some people there seems to be a subtle fascination 
in “ getting round” the government, though the pecuni- 
ary gain be only a “ poor, small scruple.” It is very 
common fora sinner of this genus to buy something she 
does not want, for pure love of smuggling. One of the 
bad results of this kind of traffic is the almost invariable 
development of a suspicious disposition in the smuggler 
and in the unofficial smuggler catcher. 


Many amusing problems arise from translinear settle- 
ment. An eccentric man, Mr. Korr of Quelquepart, Can- 
ada, owns a farm, with a house and barn built exactly on 
the Dominion line, so that half of his buildings are in the 
United States and the other half in Canada. Mr. Korr 
keeps forty or fifty hens, and sells chickens and eggs. 
When eggs are cheaper in Canada than in the United 
States, he persuades his hens to build their nests in the 
United States part of his barn; if Canada offers a pre- 
mium on eggs, the hens are encouraged to make their 
‘‘ eackelations ” in the Dominion corner of the barn. Mr. 
Korr has propounded a knotty question touching the 
nationality of some chicks that were hatched in the 
United States loft of his barn, from eggs laid in the 
Dominion corner of it. 

Borderland is the land of delight for the small boy ; 
does he not celebrate the Queen’s birthday with fire- 
crackers, vaulting, and ‘ pie-gambols,” and the July fol- 
lowing cross the line with equal zest to let off firecrackers 
to the honor of our country? Neither does he omit the 
celebrations which fall due on Dominion or St. Patrick’s 
day. If for any reason the youthful Canadian is not 
allowed to cross the line and see the “Glorious Fourth,” 
he may sometimes sit on the veranda and pensively watch 
the rockets as they go up from the land of the brave. 
What tolerance and liberality of spirit are displayed by 
the small boy when he walks over the line to shoot off 
firecrackers with a neighboring lad. How broad guaged 
seems his patriotism when on one side of the line he sings 
with lusty voice, ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle, Dandy,” while on the 
other side he eings with the same firm accents, “God 
save the Queen.” 

Again, when November draws nigh and the elect tur- 
key must deliver a mournful valedictory to his mates, "tis 
then that the young Canadian once more lays aside all 
party prejudice and shares the Thankegiving dinner with 
his American chum, who in turn is invited to make merry 
over the Canadian Christmas goose. Thus the line- 
dwellers develop early a cosmopolitan spirit, which grows 
with their growth and makes them feel that men are 
brothers all, whether they live in states united or in 
vast territory which has never been divorced. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(XV.) 


BY WILL 8. MONROE. 


It is not too much to say that the educational exhibit 
from Egypt was a pleasant surprise to everyone who 
examined it. The work throughout seemed good, and all 
the different lines were represented. The Arabic text- 
books, the states, reed pens, and other teaching appli- 
ances, as well as the written work of the pupils, were dis- 
played. The different editions of the Koran used in the 
various grades of schools were in the text-book exhibit. 
Manual training is given great prominence, and the in- 
laid wood-work was the best at Chicago. The note-books 
of the students in physics, chemistry, and geometry were 
exhibited, and, as far as the writer could see, they equaled 
the work done in the better secondary schools in America, 
The modern languages are largely studied in the Eg, ptian 
schools, and the English compositions were exceedingly 
interesting. It was noted that when an Arabian youth 
was given a composition in English to write, he was 
always given an English theme,—a scene, an incident, a 
story with an English background. This may have been 
mere accident, but there is a principle underlying it that 
deserves the attention of modern-language teachers. The 
drawings from the Egyptian schools, especially the 
mechanical drawings light and shade, were excellent. 
Whenever color was used in drawing it was well used. 
The drawings from life, of the secondary schools, were 
not as good as those from the French Lyse>, but they 
were better than those of our high echools. The Poly- 
technic School at Cairo made a large and creditable ex- 
hibit of work in wood and iron and mechanical drawing. 
There can be no doubt that France has exerted a most 
wholesome influence over the schools of Egypt, for the 
methods and lines of work are largely those of the French 
schools. 

A dozen or more towns about the Mediterranean in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, were represented in the educa- 
tional exhibit of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. This 
organization is benevolent and not political in its aim ; it 
seeks to provide educational facilities to Jewish people 
in countries where they are still denied civil and religious 
liberty and to extend aid to those who suffer socially and 
politically by reason of their being Jews. Education is 
the sole work of the Alliance, and its pupils are the chil- 
dren of the poor and ignorant. Among the cities exhibit- 
ing at Chicago were Tunis, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Damascus, Constantinople, Bagdad, Salonica, and Adrian- 
ople; and a half dozen different languages,—French, 
German, English, Hebrew, Arabic, and Greek,—would 
be required to properly interpret the written work of these 
Jewish children. Manoval training and agriculture are 
important subjects of study, the girls being taught house- 
work and needlework and the boys trades and farming. 
Many of these schools show great skill in handiwork ; 
among the good pieces of work in the exhibit being a 
model wardrobe from Constantinople, bath tubs from 
Tunis, copper ware from Jerusalem, rugs from Damascus, 
harness from Smyrna, and shoes from Adrianople. Some 
of the illustrated language papers from the echool at 
Smyrna are very creditable. The Jaffa Agricultural 
School has a large exhibit of oils, seeds, and wines. 
Some of the maps of these schools are so in: ccurate as to 
be amusing, but on the whole the work is good. And 
when one recalls that over thirteen thousand poor chil- 
dren, who would otherwise receive no school training, are 
annually taught in these schools supported by benevolent 
Hebrews, the exhibit, even though it should be less meri- 
torious than it is, would be entitled to praise. 

To except the Hebrew schools in Western Asia, Japan 
is the only country of the Orient represented in the edu- 
cational exhibit ; but the Japanese have made a large and 
a good exhibit. The primary schools are represented by 
kindergarten work, clay modeling, and drawings; the 
secondary schools by the text books and apparatus used, 
manual training, and written papers; the normal echools 
by photographs, wood work, and drawings from nature ; 
and the musical, commercial, and agricultural schools each 
show their distinctive ines of work. One is impressed 
with the series and gradation of Japanese schools. ‘There 
are a good many drawings from the different classes of 
schools, but more drawings from copies than one would 
expect. The’color work throughout admirably illustrates 
he Japanese ideal. The free-hand drawings from both 


the girls’ and the boys’ high school are good. The insti- 
tutions for the education of the deaf and blind make a 
good showing in wood carving and embroidery. The un- 
graded schools have exhibited collectively their industrial 
work, chiefly garments. The English work in the higher 
institutions is interesting. A recently published book is 
selected, and the chapters are assigned to different mem- 
bers of the class for translation. The Japanese idea of 
English composition must be very large. 
position examined by the writer contained 118 closely 
written pages of letter paper, and another 190 pages. 
The commercial schools at Kobe, Tokio, and Kito exhibit 
fall sets of account books. The Imperial University is 
represented in the exhibit by its department of engineer- 
ing and harbor improvements. The Educational Museum 
has an exhibit of models, charts, and disgrams. A fall 
set of the text-bocks, as well as the other school appa- 
ratus, are also exhibited. There can be no doubt but 
that Japan is doing much for all classes and grades of her 
children. 

Australia disappointed her friends in sending work 
from but one province,—New South Wales,—and this 
probably not the best. The best part of the exhibit was 
the work in vertical writing. Sydney, Singleton, West 
Maitland, and other towns clearly demonstrate the supe- 
riority of vertical over oblique penmanship. The lan- 
guage work exhibited was largely technical; it lacked 
freedom and fullness. The drawing, to except the me- 
chanical drawings from the technical schools, was of an 
inferior order. Much of it was done with pen and col- 
ored inks, and the combinations of colors in most instances 
were atrocious. In manual training the exhibit was strong, 
especially in garment making. Young girls in New South 
Wales do much better in their sewing than girls of equal 
age in the United States, France, and England. The 
Sydney Polytechnic College made by all odds the most 
creditable display from New South Wales. Its work in 
plumbing was unique, and it had some good wood work. 
The institutions for the education of the deaf and blind 
exhibited their industrial work. The New South Wales 
exhibit was not displayed to advantage. The written 
work was in glass cases, and these were only to be opened 
by attendants who were seldom on hand todo it. The 
spirit of the Australian work exhibited was that of the 
English school, although the exhibit at Chicago was so 
much inferior to the London exhibit that it hardly deserves 
to be mentioned in the same connection. 





THE TEACHER IN RECITATION. 


The teacher, while hearing a recitation, should assume 
a position that will enable him to keep all of his pupils 
in sight. 

The teacher should be pleasant and affable in his man- 
ner of teaching, and thus control his class by his own 
example. 

The teacher should so conduct his work as to keep all 
in the class interested and busy. 

The teacher’s language should be well chosen and cor- 
rect, that his pupils may not lose respect for him because 
of his many errors of speech. 

The teacher should be enthusiastic and energetic, thus 
leading his pupils to feel the importance of the work in 
which they are engaged. 

The teacher should be even tempered, not permitting 
trifles to roffle or provoke him to scold and thus make 
his pupils disorderly. 

The teacher should be prompt in calling and dismiss- 
ing classes, and prompt in his question and general class 
work. 

The teacher should be quick to change his method of 
recitation the moment interest begins to lag. 

The teacher should take as little of the recitation time 
as possible in reprimanding pupils. A simple shake of 
the head is more effective than a half-hour’s scolding. 

‘The teacher should move about occasionally among his 
pupils, even during recitation. This will tend to keep all 
orderly and busy. 

The teacher should not be too prompt to help a pupil 
out of difficulty by offering assistance. The recitation is 
to be made by the pupil, not the teacher. 

The teacher should see that his pupiis use correct speech 
in asking questions and in giving answers —Rauh's School 
Magazine. 


One such com- . 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


ScurF.ine is always out of order in the schoolhouse 
or yard. 





Goop-sIzeED waste baskets are as essential to a school- 
room as to an editor’s sanctum. 


Novet Speviinc Ipgza.—One day each week allow 
each pupil to give out one word for the class to spell, the 
whole class to write the word. The pupil is to be held 
responsible for giving a word that they have had in con- 
nection with their spelling, geography, or language work ; 
and the pupil who selects the word on which there are the 
most failures makes the greatest success. 





LANGUAGE TEST GIVEN IN A FIRST CLASS 
IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


‘* O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my sport the squirrels played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Parpled over hedge and stone.’’ 


1. Change the above selection into prose. 
2. Classify the sentences. 
3. Give the base of the first clause, 
ticiple. 
4 Give all the modifiers of things. 
. Construction of for, first line. Me, fourth line ? 
. Paraphrase, ‘‘ Crowding years in one brief moon.” 
. Meaning of “ Plied the snouted mole his spade” ? 
. Analyze the last twolines. Meaning of purpled? 
9. Write a formal note to your teacher, inviting her to 
take tea at your home next Tuesday. 


Parse the par- 


on co oo 





TEXAS. 


BY ALEXANDER HOGG. 


Texas has 9,500 miles of railway. 

Texas is what her railways have made her. 

Edward Atkinson of Boston, the greatest statistician of 
our country, says: “The entire wheat crop of the United 
States could be grown on wheat land of the best quality 
selected from that part of the area of the state of Texas 
by which that single state exceeds the present area of the 
German Empire.” 

Texas exceeds the German Empire by 62,000 square 
miles. Four counties—Greer, Hardeman, Willbarger, and 
Wichita—in 1890 produced only 55,368 bushels of wheat. 
In 1891, 1,012,732, nearly twenty times as much the 
second year in tillage. 

The average yield per acre was 17}% bushels. In 1891 
Dakota’s yield per acre was something over thirteen bush- 
els; we will make it fourteen for the comparison. 

The total grain crop of Texas for 1891 (123 counties) 
was 6,978,385 bushels. It is expected that thirty-eight 
counties, including the four mentioned, will yield this 
year 6,000,000 bushels of wheat alone. 

As to cotton, Mr. Atkinson says: “ The cotton factories 
of the world now require about 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
of American weight. Good land in Texas produces one 
bale to the acre. The world’s supply of cotton could, 
therefore, be grown on less than 19,000 square miles, or 
upon an area equal to only seven per cent of the area of 
Texas.” 

Texas leads in the production of cotton with an annual 
yield of over 2,000 000 bales. 

As to cattle, the United States is accredited with (ex- 
elusive of milch cows) 17,000,000 head of cattle. Of this 
number, Texas was accredited with more than 7,000,000, 
nearly one-fifth of the whole number. She possesses 
more cattle than all the other range states,—Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, the two Dakotas, Ari- 
zona, and Arkansas. She is first in sheep, first in horses 
and mules. 

We no longer talk of her territorial extent. Still, for 
the sake of those who may not know it, Texas is seven 
times as large as New York, eight times the great state 


of Ohio, and that little “ Rhody” may not be overlooked, 
I will say Texas is 211 times the sovereign state of Rhode 
Island. 

Texas is the greatest state territorially. 

Is first in the production of cotton. 

Is first in the production of the cereals, 

Is first in the number of cattle raised. 

Is the first in the number of sheep raised. 

Is the first in the number of horses and mules. 

Is first in the amount of money and lands set apart for 
her public schools. 

Is first in the size of her native granite capitol, 556 feet 
six inches in length, 288 feet ten inches in width, 311 
high, from grade line to the top of the statue on the dome, 
the largest capitol building in the Union, second only in 
size to the national capitol at Washington, and the seventh 
largest building in the world, Solomon’s Temple being 
one of these. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SHAVINGS. 
BY HENRY BOARDMAN. 


The old fashioned way of measuring the depth of the ocean 
(sounding) was to throw overboard a heavy piece of lead 
attached toarope. This served very well in shallow water, 
but when deep ocean soundings were made, it was found 
that errors arose by reason of cross currents at different 
depthr, which carried the sounding line out of perpendicular 
as shown in (Fig.1). It was also difficult to tell when the 
weight reached bottom. An improvement over this 
method of sounding, and specially adapted for deep sea 
work, is shown in (Fig. 2). Wire rope is used, as better 
withstanding the effects of currents, the weights are 


sufficiently heavy to carry 





the line perpendicularly 
down. These weights 
become detached when 
the apparatus reaches 
the bottom, and the hol- 
low tabe collects speci- 
mens and is hauled up 
(Fig. 2). A shows the 
sounder descending. The 
weights 3, 4, 5, 6 are 
hung by asling, 2, which i l 
is passed over a notch at 
1 (Figure 2). B shows 
the sounder as it starts to 9 
ascend with the collection 
from the ocean’s bed at 8. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig 2. 


As the result of ocean soundings made with such ap- 
paratus as that just described, it has been found that the 
bed of the Atlantic consists of immense plateaus and in 
tervening basins of great depth. It is covered with a 
grayish mud called “ooze.” The plateaus and basins 
are shown in a general way by (Fig. 3.) Here the black 
patches represent basins over 3,000 fathoms deep,* the 
dotted or stippled sections show a depth of over 2,000 
fathoms, the half tinted ridge in the center of the map is 
over 1,000 fathoms deep, while the white along the shores 
is under 1,000 fathoms. The central ridge is one of the 
most interesting features of the Atlantic, the northern 
part from Cape Farewell in Greenland southward, to be- 
yond the Azores, is known as Dolphin Ridge ; from here 
to Ascension Isle it narrows, and is known as the Con- 
necting Ridge ; thence it runs south in the South Atlantic, 
and is called Challenge Ridge. The whole forms an im- 
mense plateau from which mountainous masses rise, some- 
times to the surface. The average depth of water here 
is about 1,000 fathoms. 


The fathom Is six feet. 


“The Minneapolis Public School System” forms the 
subject of an article soon to appear in the Journal. 


Some of the deepest portions - 


are: Southeast of Newfoundland, 3,000 fathoms ; north- 
east of the West Indies, 3,875 fathoms; and between 
Ascension Isle and Trinidad, 3,200 fathoms. 
** * * 
The importance and necessity of these surveys is evi- 
dent if some study is made of the ocean cables which to- 
day unite all parts of the world. When it is decided to 


























Fiz. 3, 


lay a cable a survey of the bed of the ocean is first made 
along the proposed route. Its purpose is to find as smooth 
and level a floor as possible. It will easily be seen that 
should the cable be allowed to hang over a precipice, its 
own weight would cause it to break. Such precipices do 
exist under the water just as they do on land; in fact the 
bottom of the ocean is very similar to the surface of the 
land. Figure 4 is a sketch of what has come to be 
known as Cable Plateau, the bed of the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland to Valentia, Ireland, as marked on (Fig. 
3.) by the dotted line. It is along this plateau that the 
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Fig 4, 

cable lines connecting Europe and America run. Cable 
Plateau is described by Huxley as follows: “At a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles from the Irish coast, there is a 
rapid descent to an undulating plain, having a depth of 
about 1,000 fathoms, and a width of 1,000 miles. About 
300 miles from Newfoundland the ocean floor gradually 
ascends toward the American coast.” 





THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN 
WRITING*.—(V.) 


An Original Self Instructing System of Penmanship. 


(Chapters I., II., III. appeared in JoURNALS of October 5, 19, Nov. 2, 
and December 7.] 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 

Note —As each of these lessons is in a sense dependent upon the 
others, those using the series should keep the file complete. C.R.W. 

How To Gavek Movement.—It is a good plan to 
place your arm on the desk in correct position and then 
to take an accurate gauge of the distance your hand will 
move in a direct line without sliding the sleeve ; then by 
continued practice endeavor to increase the range. This 
course should also be adopted with the class. 

PEN-HOLDING.—After the hand has by practice been 
correctly formed, pen-holding is by no means difficult. 
Place the hand carefully, as in cut No. 11; then separ- 
ating the thumb slightly from the forefinger, insert the 
pen-holder, pushing it down until the point just touches 
the desk. Now replace the thumb and note if the direc. 
tion, as illustrated in cuts 7 and 8, lesson 4, have been 
observed. With the hand and pen as now placed, drill 
the class once more on the straight line movement, made 
obliquely toward the head, counting the time as indicated 
before. Make these movements energetically, allowing 
the class to count part of the time, The arm should rest 


*Oopyright by O, W, Bardeen, 
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lightly on the desk. It is a good plan, to have the class 
lift the arm occasionally, and to replacé it carefully on 
the desk, with just enough bearing to keep the sleeve 
from sliding. 

Specrau Exercise ror Muscutar DeveLopment,— 
Have the class stand, and with both arms extended hori- 
sontally, open and shut the hand twenty-five to fifty times. 
Shut the hands firmly and throw them wide open with a 
quick motion, spreading the fingers at each action. This 
drill, if followed, will materially increase the size, strength, 
and flexibility of these muscles. By taking a firm hold 
of the right arm on the inside, below the elbow, with the 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


left hand, and then opening and ehutting the right hand, 
the action of the muscles controlling this movement is 
clearly indicated. Have the class try this. 

Crass Dritt on Hanp Formina.—Starting from the 
first position with the hand flat on the desk: At the word 
One, bend the forearm back into a vertical position, with 
elbow resting, and hand open, as in cut No. 9. At Two, 
form the thumb and fingers into the correct position, as in 
cut No. 10. At Three, drop .lightly upon the desk, with 
the hand in position shown by cut No. 11. Order of 
drill: Attention; first position; one; two; three. 








Fig. 11. 


After repeating ten times, follow with the oblique move- 


ment drill. This will be found especially helpfal for 


young pupils. 

Vauve or Movement Dritis.—In the use of finger 
movement the muscles of the arm may be disciplined, but 
cannot be developed ; but it will be found that the process 
of muscular development, as outlined in these lessons will 
in itself effect the needed discipline. 

Strength of movement can only come through the cre- 
ation of muscular force, which alone will give the free- 
dom of arm action necessary to produce bold and definite 


execution with the pen. 








THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY CHARLES BURR TODD. 


[The questions should be asked by the teacher or one of the older 
popils. } 

1. What was the origin of the flag ? 

Undoubtedly to enable the opposing ranke to distinguish one an- 
other in the heat of battle. 

2. By what other names were they known ? 

Standards, ensigns, bannerolls, colors, streamers, pennone, pen- 
noncells, gonfanons, guidons, coronetts or coronells. 

3. What flags are famous in history ? 

Crescent and Cross, Roman eagles, flags of the white and red 
roses, meteor flag of England, cross of St. George, Union Jack, 
white plume and banner of Henry Navarre, lilies and tricolor of 


France 
4. When was the present flag of the United States adopted ? 


By resolution of Congress, passed June 14, 1777. 
5. Had flags been used by the Continentals before that time ? 
Yes. 


6. Name some of them. 
A favorite was the “ pine tree fiag,”’ a green pine on a white 


field, and on the reverse the motto, ‘' Appesl to Heaven,” The 


rattlesnake flag,—a rattlesnake with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on 

me,’’ was @ favorite device of the privateersman. ‘‘ The Crescent 
flag,’’ bearing a crescent in the corner with the word ‘' Liberty ”’ 
emblazoned in the center of the field, was the first seen in the South, 
There were many other devices, of a modified form of the Union 
Jack, prescribed by the legislature of Massachusetts for sea service 
in April, 1776, an eagle grasping thirteen arrowa in his talons, a 
mailed hand also grasping thirteen arrows, etc. 

7. Who composed the first committee appointed by Congress to 
decide upon a distinctive national banner? Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Lynch, and Mr. Harrison. 

8. When and where did they meet ? 

They met at the Continental camp in Cambridge, Mass., near 
the close of 1777, and decided to retain the Union Jack, but to add 
thereto thirteen stripes emblematic of the union of the thirteen 
colonies. 

9. When and where was this flag first raised ? Probably over 
the camp at Cambridge; January 1 or 2, 1776. 

10, When was the present flag first adopted ? 

On Saturday, Jane 14, 1777, Congress passed the following 
resolation: ‘‘ That the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes 
alternate red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white, in 
a blue field, representing a new constellation.” 

11. Had any nation ever before displayed a similar flag? No. 
It was entirely original in design. 

12, What does this design signify ? 

There is no authentic statement. None of the discussions in Con- 
gress concerning it were recorded and preserved. Some have held 
that the red stripes typified the blood shed by the patriots for their 
country, and that the tars in the blue of the heavens signified the 
many states embodied in one. It has also been said that the stars 
represent a new constellation of states rising in th west, and that 
the blue, taken from the edges of the Convenanters banner of Scot- 
land was significant of the league, and covenant of the states. Both 
stars and stripes are found on the arm; of Washington. 
banner, bearing stripes of which we have record, was borne by the 
Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, and was presented to it by 
Captain Abraham Manlove in 1874-5.* 

13. Who made the first flag ? 

Mrs. John Rosas of Philadelphia, a lady celebrated for her skill 
with the needle. A committee composed of General Washington 
and Col. John Ross called upon her and invited her to make it. 
At her request General Washington drew a design for it. 

14, Who first displayed it 

John Paul Jones cluimed to have first flang it to the breezs from 
his ship, the Ranger, at Portsmouth, N. H., an also to have elicited 
the first salute for it abroad from the French fleet under Admiral 
Piquet. He also raised it on the first ship-of-the line ever built for 
the American navy,—the America. 

15. What was the first flag under fire. 

That hoisted by the garrison at Fort Stanwix or Schuyler (on the 
site of the present city of Rome, N. Y.) invested by the Eoglish 
and Indians under Bird and Brant, Aug. 2, 1777. The resolve of 
Congress had jast reached them, and they improvised a flag,—white 
shirts for the ground and stars, bits of scarlet cloth for the stripes, 
and a blue cloak of Captain Abraham Swartwout for the field. 
Washington is known to have borne the new flag at the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11, 1777, and at Germantown Oat. 4, 1777. 

16. Who bore the first American flag up the Thames to London ? 

Captain William Mooers of the ship Bedford of Nantucket, Feb. 
3, 1783. 

17. Who first bore it to the China seas ? 

The ship ‘‘ Empress’ of New York—Captain Green—which left 
that port Feb. 22, 1784, and returned in May, 1785. The Chinese 
called it the “flower fiag,’’ and thronged to look on the ‘‘ flower 
flagship.’’ 

18. To Japan ? 

The ship “ Franklin ”’ of Salem, Mass.—Captain James Devaux 
—July 19, 1799. 

Round the world ? 

The ship ‘‘ Columbia’’—Captains Kendric and Gray, 1789-90. 

19. What state added the first star to the thirteen? Kentucky, 
Feb. 4, 1791. 

a. The second? Vermont, Feb. 10, 1791. 

b. Thethird? Tennessee, in 1796. 

The fourth ? Ohio, in 1802. 

The fifth? Louisiana, in 1812. 

The sixth? Indiana, in 1816. 

The seventh ? Mississippi, in 1817. 

The eighth ? Illinois, in 1818, 

The ninth ? Alabama, in 1819. 

The tenth? Maine, in 1820. 

The eleventh ? Missouri, in 1821. 

The twelfth? Arkansas, in 1836. 

The thirteenth ? Michigan, in 1837. 

. The fourteenth? Florida, March 3, 1845. 
The fifteenth? Iowa, March 3, 1845. 
The sixteenth ? Texas, Dec. 29, 1845. 
The seventeenth ? Wisconsin, in 1847. 

The eighteenth ? California, in 1850. 

The nineteenth ? Minnesota, in 1857. 
The twentieth ? Oregon, in 1859. 
The twenty-first ? Kansas, in 1861. 
The twenty-second ? West Virginia, in 1862. 
The twenty-third ? Nevada, in 18(4. 
. The twenty-fourth ? Nebraeka, in 1867. 
The twenty fifth ? Colorado, in 1875. 
The twenty-sixth ? North Dakota, in 1889. 


The twenty-seventh ? Sonth Dakota, 1889. 
The twenty-eighth ? Montana, in 1889. 
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* The Dutch flag has three broad stripes,--white, orange, and blue 


The first ° 


r. The twenty-ninth ? Washington, in 1889,* 

s. The thirtieth? Idaho, Jaly 3, 1840. 

t. The thirty-ficst ? Wyoming, July 10, 1890. 

20. How many stars has the flag at present—1893? Forty-four. 

21. What beautiful sentiments concerning the flag were uttered 
by Daniel Webster ? 

‘* When the standard of the Union is raised and waves over my 
head—the standard which Washington planted on the ramparts of 
the Constitution—God forbid that I should inquire whom the people 
have commissioned to unfurl it and bear it up. I only ask in what 
manner, ag a humble individual, I can best discharge my duty in 
defending it.”’ 

22. By Charles Sumner ? 

‘*He must be cold indeed who can see its folds rippling in the 
breeze without pride of country. If he be in a foreign land, the 
flag is companionship and country itself, with all its endearments. 
. + + Ite highest beauty is in what it symbolizes. . . . It is a piece 
of bunting lifted in the air, but it speaks sublimely, and every part 
has a voice. Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim the 
original session of thirteen states to maintain the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Its stars, white on a field blue, proclaim that anion 
of states constituting our national constellation, and which receives 
a new star with every new state. The two together signify Union, 
past and present. The very colors have a language which was rec- 
ognized by our fathers. White is for purity, red for valor, blue for 
juetice, and all together—bunting, stripes, stars, and colors blazing 
in the sky—make the flag of our country to be cherished by all our 
hearts and to be upheld by all oar hands.’’ 

23. By Henry Ward Beecher ? 

‘* When that banner first unrolled to the eun it was the symbol 
of all those holy truths and purposes which brought together the 
American Colonial Congress... . Our flag means, then, all that 

our fathers meant in the Revolutionary war. It means all that the 
Declaration of Independence meant. It means all that the con- 


science of our people, organizing for justice, for liberty, and for 
happiness, meant. Onur flag carries American ideas, American his- 
tory, and American feelings, Every color means liberty, every 
thread means liberty, every form of star and beam or stripe means 
liberty ; not lawleseness, not license, but organized, constitutional 
liberty—liberty through law, and laws for liberty. It is the 
whole national history. It isthe constitution ; it is the government; 
it is the free people that stand in the Government on the Constitu. 
tion. Forget not what it means, and for the sake of its ideas be 
true to your country’s flag.’’ 


* North and South Dakota, Montana and Washington, were admitted 
under one act—that of Feb. 22, 1°89. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 








364, SELF-ANSWEBING CHARADE, 
My /irst is a foe, of which we should beware; 
My next ie a lie, as will clearly appear; 
My Jast is an age in which all of us ehare; 
My whole looks its best in the Fail of the year. 
NILLOR. 


365. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a wise saying, and is composed of 40 letters, 
My 4, 20, 87, 33, 29, 15, 35, 12 is an almanac. 
My 32, 16, 34, 5, 22 is what we are all after. 
My 39, 31, 28, 9, 18 is one of the points of the compass, 
My 19, 2,7, 24, 3 ‘* hath charms to sooth a savage.’’ 
My 30, 11, 1, 36, 12, 26, 6, 13 iseuffering or sorrow. 
My 8, 20, 38, 55, 35, 21, 14 isa very hard substance, 
My 10, 35, 27, 17 is secure. 
My 40, 20, 32, 26 is dooile. 
My 23, 11, 23 is a nickname. 





366. Cross Worp ENIGMA, 
In Santa Claus—bleas bis old heart ; 
In home—where we each have a part ; 
In raisin—we find in the pies ; 
In pudding—of such monstrous size ; 
In sauce—made well in town ; 
In turkey—a delicate brown ; 
In ham— of a beantifal pink ; 
In apples—well roasted I think ; 
In nuts—which are eaten at night ; 
Whole’s a time when all is bright. 





367. DIAMONDS, 


I.—1. A letter. 2. A glove, 3. Power. 4. Anarticle, 5, A 
letter. 
IL—1. A letter. 2. A verb. 3. Not right. 4, The last. 5. 
A letter. 
ANSWERS FOR NOVEMBER 16, 


351. Milliner, precinct, difference, skinned, dividend, smooth, 
forest, shoes, name, via :—‘‘ Nine-tenths of the miseries and vices 


of mankind proceed from idleneas.’’ 
852. Brave, grave, crave, knave, shave, slave. 
353. ‘' Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in ite place is beat ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supporte the rest. 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Oar todays and yesterdays, 
Are the blocks with which we build.”’ 





354. Gladstone, Disraeli, Linooln, Napoleon, Washington, 


Garfield. 
355. November. 
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The best wishes for your ‘94. 
ARE you acquainted with the school laws of your state ? 


“To what periodicals are you a subscriber?” is the 
timely question. 


“ Give a list of books bearing on your profession which 
you own and have read,” is a suggest'on in some school 
board examinations of candidates. 


THE number of schoolhouses in Nebraska has more 
than doubled in the past ten years. The number of 
school children is about three times as many as ten years 
ago. 

Ir is better for a teacher to make thorough, special 
preparation in one subject for a few days, and then in 
another and another, than to flatter herself that she 
makes thorough preparation in all each day, which is 
impossible. 


TEACHERS are often urged to make themselves familiar 
with the formulated principles of psychology. The 
science of ethics has just as strong a claim upon their 
attention. The teacher is called upon to decide moral 
questions, both for himself and for othere, every hour of 
the day, and he should be able to decide them in accord- 
ance with the acknowledged principles of right action, 
The study of moral science should be emphasized in our 
sehools for higher education, 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


School District not Bound for Money Borrowed With- 
out Authority.—Where the officers of a school district, 
without lawful authority, borrow and expend money for 
the completion of a schoolhouse, no liability attaches to 
the district therefor, notwithstanding the benefit received 
from such expenditure. No estoppel or ratification can 
be inferred from its retention or enjoyment of the im- 
provement in such case, for it has not opportunity to re- 
ject it. Young v. Board of Education, Sup. Ct., Mion. 
55 N. W. Rep. 1112. 

Funstions of Boards of Education of Cities of First 
Class.—The corporate functions of the Board of Educa- 
tion of a city of the first class are granted to assist in 
carrying out the general common school system adopted 
by the state. The boards of educations of cities of the 
first class are vested with large discretion in all matters 
pertaining to the management of the schools under their 
control. What rules and regulations may best promote 
the interest of the schools, and what branches shall be 
taught, other than those expressly prescribed by the 
statute for all school districts, are matters left to the de- 
termination of the directors of the boards; but they 
should always keep in view the highest good of the 
schools. With the discretionary powers of such officers 
the courts will not interfere, unless there has been such 
an abuse of their discretion as works palpable injustice or 
injury. The boards of education of cities of the first 
class have the power to establish and maintain various 
grades or departments in city public schools, including a 


high school grade or department. Board of Education 
v. Welch. Supt. Ct., Kan. 33 Pac. Rep. 654. 








SECRETARY DICKINSON’S RETIREMENT. 


Secretary John W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, virtually state superintendent 
of schools for nearly twenty years, has tendered his resig- 
nation, to take effect early in January. Mr. Dickinson 
has been one of the foremost educational men of the state 
for many years, having been the principal of the West- 
field State Normal School for several years. No other 
state superintendent has ever occupied the position in this 
or any other state for any such length of time. His is 
the banner American record, an honor not to be lightly 
esteemed. The position was created for Hon. Horace 
Mann, who saw great changes in his day, but not except- 
ing his term of service there has been greater educational 
advancement under Mr. Dickinson than in the adminis- 
tration of any other secretary. Indeed, itis not too much 
to say, probably, that no man in this country has ever 
seen so many changes in educational laws, practices, and 
methods during his official career in any one position. In 
his term of service tenure of office of teachers and district 
supervision have been provided for ; a beginning has been 
made in the centralizing of school attendance in rural 
neighborhoods ; local or prudential committees have been 
utterly abolished; many times more money has been 
appropriated for normal school buildings than ever before 
in the history of the state; supervision has become almost 
universal; methods in normal schools and through the 
normal schools, those of the public schools, have been 
entirely revolutionized ; and the efficiency of the agents 
of the board has been many times multiplied, Of his 
plans, personally, the public knows nothing, neither does 
it know the plans of the board of education as regards 
his successor. He will unquestionably travel for rest, 
recreation, and study, having well earned the privilege, 
and is, fortunately abundantly able to indulge himself in 
any taste or inclination of this kind. When he chooses 
to resume active work there will be numerous positions 
awaiting a man of his culture, experience, administrative 
and professional talents. It will not be easy to fill the 
chair he has vacated, but fortunately there are not want- 
ing men of eminent ability whom the board can command 
for such activities, and the eight men and women upon 
whom the responsibility of selection rests have the public 
confidence and are devoted to the best interests of the 
state. More fortunately, polities plays no part in this 
selection. It is simply » question of adaptation, of 
ability and of availability. 


MORE APPARATUS. 


The “grammar school of the future” is to be better 


‘supplied with apparatus, especially for teaching geog- 


raphy. This is welcome news, and we are sure that 
geography teachers everywhere will rise and sing,— 
‘Fly swifter round ye wheels of time 
And bring the promised day.”’ 

In Horace Mann’s day a school with a globe and a set 
of wall maps was entitled to honorable mention in his re- 
ports, and the agents of the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation have scarcely ceased to congratulate themselves 
upon tbe general prevalence of those useful schoolroom 
appliances. 

But while the towns have been supplying themselves 
with these helps the principles and methods of school 
work in geography have become greatly modified. The 
critics of the schools never weary of talking of the dreary 
work of bounding states, and learning the heights of 
mountains and the length of rivers. They profess to be- 
lieve, perhaps do believe, for there is no limit to the 
credulity of ignorance, that all children are occupied in 
reciting the names of all the rivers in the world (“ditches 
in Africa” is a favorite phrase), and that this is about 
all the geography work that is done. 

Just as a good many people have learned their theology 
from “ Paradise Lost” and think it is in the Bible, so a 
good many more equally stupid people hearing about Mr. 
Gradgrind’s school fancy all public schools are like that, 
and that all the schoolmasters are M’Choakunchilds. 
Gradgrinds there are, and always will be, more’s the 
pity, as long as there are children to be taught, but they 
are not nearly as common as is popularly supposed, and 
the geography work in the grammar schools is not half 
as dry as the critics assert. 

One sees everywhere on the teacher's desks such books 
as Huxley’s “ Physiography,” Geikie’s “‘ Physical Geog- 
raphy,” Frye’s ‘‘Child and Nature,” and “ Brook-Basins,”’ 
Crocker’s, and Parker’s, and King’s suggestive treatises, 
and to a considerable extent these books have shaped the 
teaching. A distinguished college instructor in physical 
geography declared that the exhibition last spring of 
specimens of school work in this branch from the Bridge- 
water Normal School, uncer Mr. Murdock’s direction, 
was the most philosophical work he had ever seen in 
elementary schools. 

Bat it is true that the teachers are sadly handicapped 
by the lack of suitable helps. Field work at best is only 
practicable within narrow limits. The usefulness of the 
globe is quite restricted, and most of the wall maps are 
valueless for instruction in physical geography. Raised 
maps, properly constiucted, and photographs large 
enough to be seen by a whole class would be of inesti- 
mable value. Manvy teachers are supplying themselves 
with such inexpensive helps as the profusely illustrated 
railroad guide books furnish, and they are utilizing the 
newepaper coupon business to its fullest extent. They 
are trying to form schoolroom cabinets of articles of 
commerce. 

The fault is not in the teachers: they are in advance 
of public opinion, and they are the victims of false ideas 
of economy that govern municipal officers. This is uni- 
versally true in cities. If the school boards could be 
brought to see what the new education demands and 
would then resolutely insist upon appropriations ample 
enough to supply these needs, we should see better times 
in schools. 

The country schools have sometimes suffered from a 
different cause. On the whole it is easier to equip the 
schools of a country town with proper appliance than a 
city school system, because the aggregate cost is so much 
smaller in the first case. But a good deal of money has 
been spent in the small town unwisely. For example, in 
a town having only three small schools, each was sup- 
plied with an eight-dollar globe, which few of the 
teachers knew how to use. In another town, having six 
schools, the committee purchased for each a complicated 
geographical gimcrack at a cost of fifteen dollars apiece. 
Expensive molding tables used as receptacles for rubbish 
are not uncommon. 

The trouble here has been that the committees have 
been the prey of traveling agents peddling patent wares 
at extravagant prices. Committees do not want their 
school to be behind those in other towns or even in the 
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cities, so if the agents can get a single purchaser, by{hook 
or by crook, they use him as a decoy duck until they have 
bagged a whole county. Money enough has been wasted 
in some of these smaller towns to have equipped all the 
schools with really helpful apparatus. Here is where the 
superintendents may be of the greatest assistance in 
turning the liberality of the school officers into the most 
useful channels. 








HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JoURNAL.] 


HISTORY IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 
Head master of the English High School, Cambridge. 


The acquisition of a fund of historical facts must be 
one aim of history teaching. Some things must actually 
be learned. The student must have command of a modi- 


cum of dates and geographical facts. He must know the 


names and characteristics of certain individuals. Certain 
concepts, of incidents, Jaws, institutions, must be planted 
in the mind. But these are to be taught for an end— 
training, both of head and heart. , 

To history must be relegated especially the training in 
combination of the imagination, of judgment, and of rea- 
soning, as applied to the conduct of life. All these facul- 
ties are best developed by actual experience, or next best, 
by a study of the experience of others. The imagination 
in youth needs direction, especially by the sense of what 
is true, life-like, and probable. Only the facts of the real 
world can give accurate and clear mental pictures. The 
process of judging involves attention to the materials at 
hand, reflection upon them to see to what they point, de- 
cision as to their logical relation, and the expression of 
the result in ldpguage. Materials most nearly resembling 
the conditions of actual life are the best to prepare the 
pupil for judgments in actual life. Reflection involves 
volition, selection of the pertinent and rejection of the 
irrelevant, noting of resemblances and discrimination of 
differences. In the decision, feeling and inclination must 
be repressed. The result is determined by what the facts 
reveal the truth to be. Clear expression aids clear think- 
ing, and should be insisted upon in every subject. 

Reasoning is simply passing from certain judgments to 
certain other judgments. Beyond its value for training 
the judgment, history is certainly the best means by 
which to develop the power of reasoning about the con- 
duct of every day life by individuals or institutions. 

The training of the judgment should be moral as well 
as intellectual. What sermon can excel in force those 
written in the growth of a great nation, or in the life 
stories of those who have promoted or retarded that 
growth? Out of this comes an intelligent acquaintance 
with patriotism and other civic virtues, and a conviction 
of personal duty to illustrate them. 

If history is to be of equal disciplinary value with 
Latin, it must be given an equal amount of school time. 
Eight hundred hours is perhaps the average for Latin in 
the better secondary schools. This time will yield the 
best results in history if extended over the whole range 
of the school years, rather than when massed in certain 
years or parts of years. History should be a part of 
each year’s work in the secondary school, either twice or 
three times a week. I would also have it taught through- 
out the last two grammar school years, while the rest of 
the time would give the best results if used in the highest 
primary and lowest grammar grades. 

The earliest years should be occupied with myths and 
hero stories, and the second in reading and reproducing 
interesting narratives. The first of the two upper gram- 
mar years I would devote to the history of our native 
land, bringing out the incidents and characters adapted to 
children of thirteen and fourteen. For the next year we 
must decide between Greece and Rome, and England. 
The contracts of ancient civilization and its simplicity 
would perhaps make the history of Greece and Rome the 
better. English history, too, is much the best prepara- 
tion for a review of American history. 

The first secondary school year must be given toa gen- 
eral outline of mediwval and modern history, and France 
is the nation in whose history developed the forces which 
interacted over western Europe during this period. Eng: 
lish history could come in the next year, with considerable 


emphasis upon the constitutional aspects, followed by a 
year of American history, with much references to inter- 
national forces, the development of the government, and 
the character of our statesmen. In the last year, I would 
have an intensive study of a special period, as that repre- 
sented by Francis Parkman’s works, or that of the French 
Revolution, to be followed by a careful study of civil gov- 
ernment in general, and our own in particular. 

The story-telling of the first year should develop the 
powers of attention, and should form the basis for oral 
work, stimulating the imagination. With the reading in 
the second year should come reproductions, and short 
talks and discussions. The’ text-book ” comes in when 
history is reviewed, providing a basis for the facts to be 
learned, and indicating the arrangement and order of 
topics. The teacher should feel free to correct, condense, 
or expand the text-book to suit the needs of the class or 
the subject. Some collateral reading should be done, 
even here, and by the next year the teacher may well 
assume a topical method. Use whatever deals with the 
life of the people, from child’s histories or the simpler of 
the larger works. Many teachers, even here, are able to 
use the inductive method successfully, by which original 
sources in a slight degree, and secondary sources more 
largely, can be led to tell their own story to the brighter 
pupils, and to all after sufficient training. 

In the secondary school, two text-books are far prefer- 
able to one. There should also be a sapply of reference 
books, as many as can be really used. The text-book 
will give solidity and firmness to the pupil’s knowledge, 


but the facts of the period should be presented by an out- ° 


line or analysis, prepared perhaps by the cleverest pupils, 
and perfected by the class and teacher. The inductiye 
method can be introduced at times, aud the pupils led to 
form their own judgments from copies of original docu- 
ments. Objective helps should be provided in abundance, 
from photographs, wood cuts from the periodicals, maps 
of various sorts, the larger the better, and where possible, 
visits to historic spots and museums. Private collections 
of value exist within the reach of almost everyone. But 
the first and most important element in equipment is the 
good teacher. Given this, the other elements will 
come by hook or by crook. Trustees and committees are 
human, and will in due time yield to a well planned and 
persistent siege. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. Is immigration increasing or decreasing ? 

2. What is the meaning of the terms majority and 
plurality, as used in politics ? 

3. What modern classification of war vessels is desired 
by the navy department ? 

4. What was the cause of the recent riot in Sicily ? 

5. How many miles of railroad are said to be in the 
United States ? 

6. What new museum is Harvard College to have ? 

7. How long did it take Columbus to cross from Spain 
to San Salvador ? 

8. What action has the South Australian House of Ac- 
sembly recently taken. 

9. What foreign mission has been started in New 
York ? 

10. What is the difficulty between Servia and Austria ? 





1. Immigration is falling off, and emigration is increasing, and 
toth toan extent and with a rapidity that, if continued, will make 
the current year one of the phenomenal periods in the history of 
the foreign population of the United States. The number of emi- 
grants is estimated to be much in excess of that of immigrants. 
The greatest ¢xodus is among the Germans and Italians. In August 
of this year, nearly three hundred per cent more of emigrante left 
the country than curing the same month of 1891. In September 
and October twice es many emigrants departed ae in the eame 
months of 1991. The Italians are leading the exodus, but the 
Germans began it. 

2. A majority is the number in excess of all others. Plurality, 
is the number of votes received by one candidate in excess of that 
received by the next highest one. A candidate may easily have a 
plarality withont a mejority. A mpjority is the larger ba'f, conse- 
quently a candidate having the larger half of the number of votes 
cast has more than all the other candidates. In some states & ma- 
jority ia necessary for an election. 

2, A bill ia before the committee on naval affeire providing for 
an aweadmont which, if { should become a law, will revolutionize 
the present alaseification, The propoerd law will provide that vee 


sels of and’above 5000 tons displacement shall be ‘classed as‘ first 
rates; those of and above 3000, but below 5000 tons displacement, 
as second rates; those of and above 1000, but below 3000 tons 
displacement, as third rates ; and all those of less than 1000 tons dis- 
placement as fourth rates. The classification under the present law is 
according to the number of guns carried by vessels, and the depart- 
ment finds it unsatiefactory, for the reason that modern vessels,instead 
of carrying a large number of guns in proportion to their s‘ze, as 
was the case when the law providing for this classification was en- 
tered in 1835, carry a smaller number of guns but a greater calibre. 

The old method is now considered obsolete, and has long since 
been abandoned in other countries. 

4, The milk tax. A mob of peasants wrecked the Communal 
Building and killed several persons. 

5. The interstate commerce commission r«ports 171,563 miles, 

6. The Fogg Art Museum. The work of breaking the ground 
and laying the foundations will be started within ashort time. The 
structure is to be built upon land lying north of Appleton Chapel 
and between the chapel and Broadway. Indiana limestone will be 
used in the construction, and the building will be ae nearly fire- 
proof as possible. 

7. According to his account, 33 days and 5 hours. 

8. It has passed a bill doubling the income tax for one year. 

9. A Mohammedan mission. Two missionaries have undertaken 
the work, Emin L. Nabykoff, a Russian; and John L. Lent, an al- 
leged American. Ata meeting held recently, Nabokoff gave the 
Mohammedan call to prayer regardless of the Orthodox hour, and 
his colleague followed with a chapter from the Koran and an ad- 
dress on the besuties of Islam, in which Christianity was handled 
none too gently. Mr. Lant imparted to his score or. more of 
hearers the important piece of information that“ while Christisnity 
was a war-like faith, Islam never taught bloodshed, or preached 
the religion of the sword.’’ 

10, Servia has raised her customs duties against Austrian exports, 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Make your plans early to attend the superintendents’ meeting at 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 20-22. 

The annual Yale law school catalogue shows the membership of 
that department of the university to be 188, divided as follows: 
101 juniors, 72 seniors, and 15 graduate students—an increase of 
15 over laet year’s list. 

Prof. J. T. Rothrock of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association 
sent to the sixty-six county superintendents of the state a circular 
letter, in which he requested that at least one exercise of every 
county teachers’ institute should consist of an essay written by a 
teacher or an address on the subject of forestry. 

Ex- President Harrison is much interested in the subject of mili- 
tary instruction in schools and colleges, and bas written for the 
January Century Magazine a short article advocating a plan re- 
cently suggested by Lafayette Post, G. A. R. of New York. This 
article will merit the reading of teachers interested in thie eubject. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo has left Boston for the fifteenth tour of his 
“' Ministry of Education’? During December he has been in Wash- 
ington, occupied in preparing for the press the first part of a his- 
tory of the common school. After the holidays, he will spend 
three months in Kentucky, and the spring and early sammer in 
West Virginia. His address will be, National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Warren P. Adam, well and favorably known to the school- 
book fraternity as New England agent of Messrs. Sheldon & Co. 
of New York, with whom he has been for twelve years, is soon to 
be associated with Mesars. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston and New 
York, than which no house is more progressive. While maintain- 
ing bis interest in textbooks, the department of Standard Miscella- 
neous Publications will have Mr. Adams’ more particular attention 


in ita development. 





THIS AND THAT. 


Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute. 
What yon can do, or dream you can, begin it. 








The Khedive of Egypt has sent Richard Harding Davis the 
Order of Egyptian Merit. 

It is proposed to add well-trained Newfoundland dogs to the life- 
saving corps of the Seine at Paris. 

A collection of 499 Waterloo letters, which inclade signed docu- 
mente by the officers who took part in the battle, are to be sold by 


auction this mont}. 

General Jose Sanchiz bas been appointed superintendent of the 
education of the boy king of Spain. His majesty is to be in charge 
of men entirely hereafter. General Sanchiz was formerly an officer 
of artillery. 

Mr. Howells, writing of James Raesell Lowell, says, ‘He was 
one of the most tolerant men that ever lived, so much go that I 
think he would have invented toleration if Roger Williams had not 
been before him.’’ 

Miss Gertrude Mitchell of Liverpool, eighteen years of age, has 
achieved the first place in all England and Wales in the exami- 
nations for the queen’s scholarship. Her triamph is gained over 
4 '750 competitors. 

Professor Virchow, who bas been appointed to examine what is 
supposed to be the skull of Sophocles,, recently found in a Greek 
tomb, is one »f the frst living authoritics in the world on aocient 
skulls. He had tide o laborions atndy of the “ranial skeletons of 
tha oldant eaces of mem 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, = we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 








UNCLE SAM’S RETIRED LIST. 


It costs Uncle Sam nearly a million dollara a year to pension the 
naval officers who have grown old or have besome disabled in his 
service. Every officer of the army or navy who has been in service 
@ great number of years or who has become disabled from any 
cause, in or out of the line of daty, can retire from active service 
with an essared income, says the Washington Star. 

The law provides that ‘‘the pay of all officers of the navy who 
have been retired after forty-five years’ service after reaching the 
age of 60 years, or who have been or ma; be retired after forty 
years’ service upon their own application to the President; or on 
attaining the age of 62 years; or on account of incapacity resulting 
from long and faithfal service, from wounds or injaries received in 
the line of duty or from sickness or exposure therein, shall, when 
not on active duty, be equal to 75 per cent of the sea pay provided 
for the grade or rank which they held respectively at the time of 
the retirement. The pay of all other officers on the retired list 
shall, when not on active duty, be equal to one-half the sea pay 
provided for the grade or rank held at the time of retirement.”’ 

The sea pay of a rear admiral is $6,000 a year; of a commodore, 
$5,000; of a captain, $4,5000; of a commander, $3,500; lienten- 
ant commanders, $2,800 or $3,000, according to length of active 
service. Thus the pay of the retired rear admiral is $4,500 a year; 
of a commodore, $3,750; of a captain, $3'375, and so on. The 
number of naval officers on the retired list at this time is 390- 

The army bas two retired liste. There is a limited list divided 
into three classes. The first of these includes officers who have 
been in the service thirty years, and who have retired on their own 
application, with the approval of the President. The second class 
includes those officers who have served forty years, and who have 
been retired either by their own request or by the action of the 
President. An officer who has served forty years has the right to 
be retired without asking permission of anyone. 

The pay of retired army officers is always 75 per cent of active 
service pay. A mejor-general on the active list receives $7,500 a 
year, on the retired list his salary is $5,625. A brigadier general 
on the active list receives $5,500, on the retired list he draws $4,- 
224. The pay of a colonel on the active list ranges from $3,500 a 
year up, according to length of service. The increase is 10 per 
cent for every five years of service. His pay on the retired list 
varies also with the length of his active service, from $218.75 a 
month ($2,625 a year) to $281.25 a month, which is the rate of 
men who have been on active service fifteen or twenty years. A 
second lieutenant receives $1,400 on the active list, $1,000 a year on 
the retired list. 

A great many widows of army ocffisers draw pensions under 
special acta of Congress. Mrs. Grant receives a pension of $5,000 
a year. A remarkable pension is that of $50 a month granted by 
special act of Congress to the mother of Howard Cushing, a first 
lieutenant ia the army, who was killed by Indians in Arizona. 
She was also the mother of Lieut. Alonzo H. Cashing, who was 
killed at Gettysburg,and cf Commodore William B. Cushing of 
the navy. 

The retired list of army and navy costs the government more 
than $2,000,000 a year. The amount at present paid to retired 
officers of the navy is $862,462. The pay of retired officers of the 
army (75 per cent of their active pay) aggregates $1,006,404. The 
10 per cent additional for every five years of continuous service al- 
lowed to army officers on the retired list costes the government 
$306,282. So the total paid to army retired officers is $1 312,- 
686. The total paid to army and navy is $2,175,148 —Ex, 
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MACAULAY’S “LAYS” FOR SCHOOL USE. 


The Literary World, in a notice of Mr. Freeman’s delightfal 
and scholarly Studies of Travel, pays the following tribate to Ma- 
caulay’s Lays of Ancient Rom:, and, as a teacher who has tested 
their valae for echool use, especially for boys fitting for college, I 
can fully endorse the commendation. 


‘*The volume on Italy leads one out of the beaten track of the 
tourist among the old E:ruecan cities, whence Lars Porsena of Clus- 
iam rallied his forces for the famous march to Rome; and we are 
glad to know that our author appreciates Macaulay’s descriptions 
of them. He says: ‘‘He [the traveler] may perhaps be able to 
repeat the lines in which Macaulay draws the picture of many of 
them; and if so, every step that he takes among the Latin cities 
will make him more fully admire the fitness and force of the points 
and epithets picked out in each case.’’ Of late it has been the 
fashion—shall we say the ‘‘fad’’ ?—to disparage Macaulay as a 
poet. Matthew Arnold started it, He declared that the Lays 
were not poetry; and a host of criticasters, pedanta, and peda- 
gogues took up the cry. To be sure, there was no lack of excellent 
testimony on the other side; Christopher North, for instance, who 
though he was ‘‘ Macaulay’s ancient adversary,’’ as Trevelyan calls 
him, nevertheless rejoiced in Horatius and declared that Scott 
** would have rejoiced in him, as if he had been a doughty Donglas.”’ 
He himself read the poem antil he had “ got it by heart.’’ John 
Stuart Mill also recognized the value of the Lays, not only as 
poems, but as ‘‘a real servica rendered to historical literature ”’ ; 
and Stedman, in his Victorian Poets, saya that, in spite of the fact 
that some critics call them ‘‘ stilted and false to the antique,” they 
‘have acharm”’ for him, ‘‘and to almost every healthy young 
mind they are an immediate delight.’’ This is true; boys always 
delight in'‘them, as they do in Scott. It is amazing that they are 
not included in the list of English books to be read by boys fitting 
for college. No doubt they would have been, had not Matthew 
Arnold pooh-hoohed them. Freeman quotes the Lays sgain and 
again in his rambles among the Thirty Cities. He also follows 
Horace in his journey to Brundasium, through Anagni, Ferentino 
—Macaulay’s ‘‘Ferentinum of the rock,’’ as it is aptly called, 
though at first it does not seem to be on a rocky height—and Alatri 
and Capua and Benevento and Bari. It is a privilege to go over 
the ground in these latter days and to trace the vestiges that remain 
of what the most companionable of Latin authors gossips about in 
his immortal itinerary.’’ 


I, for one, would really like to know what is to be said on the 
other side that might pot be urged with equal force against the 


selections from the verse and prose of Scott which have been rec- 
ommended for the preparatory course in English, Will any fellow 
t2acher enlighten me ? Q. 





IS APPERCEPTION NEEDED? 


School, ——, Mass., Nov 24, 1893, 
‘*One day Mile Standish went to Carver and had a talk. Mile 
was looking for another wife, so Carver told him about Percilar. 
So Mile told Carver to go and ask her if she wanted to be married. 
So he went and told Percila about Mile Standish but Percila said 
John why don’t you ask for me. Carver went back to Mile and 
told him the news. Mile said all right and they were married. 


The above is the copy of a paper passed in asa test in United 
Either our course of study needs ‘‘enriching’’ 





States history. 

(notwithstanding the above seems pretty rich) or else we have not 

got hold of the best brand of “ apperception,”’ or (?)— H. 
_o—— 


BELIEVERS IN CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


A plucky little school ma’am of Pennsylvania had a novel exper- 
iment with a scholar some time ago. To some teachers she said 
recently: ‘‘ I had a scholar who was a head taller than Iam. He 
was sixteen years old and tall and stout. Well, nobody could do 
anything with him, and one day he was really unbearable and I[ 
gave him a real good thrashing. He said to me a few days after: 
* Miss ——, I let you thrash me that day, but if I had liked I could 
have thrashed you.’ Bat he was much better afterward, and that 
thrashing did it,’ concluded the little lady, drawing herself up to 
her fall height of five feet.— Zz. 


a 


GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
COUNTIES OF WASHINGTON. 
AREANGED BY MISS C. M. SMITH. 
(Tune: ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia.’’] 


The counties now of Washington we'll sing you in a song. 

Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish, to start the thing along, 

King and Pierce, with Mason, Island, Kitsap, are not wrong, 
While we are marching through the couaties. 


Chorus. —Hurrab! Harrah! of Washington we sing! 
Harrah! Harrah! vow let the chorus ring! 
Happy hearts and pleasant faces let us always bring, 
While we are marching thr.ugh the counties. 


Thurston, Lewis, and Cowlitz we do fiad along the way, 

Wabkiakum, Pacific, next to keep us in the play, 

Then Chehelis we’ll take along to help us fill the lay, 
While we are marching through the counties. 


Chorus. — 


Nor San Juan nor Jeffergon nor Clellam we’!l not slight, 
Clarke, Skamania, Klicitat now come along all right. 
Yakima and Kittitas we’ll take up in the flight, 

While we are marching through the counties. 


Chorus.— 


Frankiin, Walla Walla, and Columbia come along, 

Adams, Lincoln, Douglass, Okanogan, and Spokane, 

Asotin, Stevens, Whitman, Garfisld, too, are in the song, 
While we are marching through the counties. 


Chorus.— 


Oar honored flag we bear today, with hearts both true 
and brave, 
Thanking those dear soldier boys who fought our land to 
gave. 
Long may it in triumph o’er oor blessed country wave, 
Ch While we are marching through the counties. 
orus,— 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





— Where is the home of Emily Faithful ? M. B. C. 
Manchester, England. 

— Who uses the nom de plume ‘‘ Hope Ledyard”’ ? Ss. 
Mrs, Francis McCready Harris. 

— Who gaid : 


** He felt were she the prize of bodily force, 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could move 
The Chair of Idrie, dn 


— Who was the first child born of English parents in New Eng- 
land ? RALEIGH, South Carolina. 

Peregrine White; born on board the “‘ Mayflower’? in Cape 
Cod Harbor, Nov. 20, 1620, 


— What is the largest college scholarship in America ? 
TEACHER, 


The Stinnecke scholarship at Princeton. It is awarded for ex- 
cellence in Latin and Greek and amounts to $1,500 annually. 


** the foundress of American Methodism.’’ 


Barbara Heck is known in church history as 
She died in 1804, 


—I shall work for whomever is the best man. I shall work for 
whoever is the beat man. Which of these sentences is correct ? Ac- 
cording to grammarians, every preposition requires the objective 
case. Bat what becomes of the unlucky verb ‘‘is’’? If the sec- 
ond sentence be right, what is governed by ‘‘for’’? Cannot some 
of your readers unravel and explain this awkward puzzle ? 

ECCENTRIC, 

“I shall work for whomever is the best man”? is incorrect, for 
the very good reason that there is no such word as ‘‘ whomever ”’ 
in the English language; whoever is indeclinable (see Webster and 
Worgcester). ‘‘I shall work for whoever is the best man ”’ is cor- 
rect. Some grammarians would call ‘‘ whoever’ a compound rel- 
ative pronoun, including both the relative and the antecedent, equiv- 
alent to ‘‘ him who.’’ I should prefer to call the objective clause, 
** whoever is the best man,’’ the object of the preposition ‘‘ for.’ 


B. F. T, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Travets 1n AmerioA 100 Years Aco. Being notes 
and reminiscences, By Thomas Twining. New York : Harper, 
& Brothers. 181 pp. Price, 50 cents. Black and White Series. 
This little member of the attractive ‘' Black and White’’ Series 

which has contained so many gems, is one of the most valuable 

contributions to the material for the studv of the United States 
which the year has produced. In April, 1795, Mr. Thomas Twin- 
ing, being on his way home from Iodia, landed in Philadelphia. Not 
liking the appearance of the hotel, he looked for a lodging place, 
and secared a room next to that of John Adams, in a house where 
several of our early M. C.’s lodged. After spending some time in 
the capitol, he took the stage south, stopping in Baltimore, where 
he called upon Mr. Gilmore, who had come with him from India, 
and apparently a brother of the young Mr. Gilmore who made geome 
notes on his tour of the Eastern States a couple of years later. 
After some days, he went on to the embryo Washington, where he 
got lost in the morasses bordering on the Potomac. He reports the 
work on the Capitol as being vigorously pushed, and that the roof 
is already on the inn, the only other building in sight. He visited 
here the granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, who asked him to de- 
liver a letter to the President on his return. This he did, being 
ushered into the parlor upstairs, where Mrs. Washington greeted 
him, and asked him to sit on the sofa beside her. Presently ler 
husband came in,—both rose, and sbe said, ‘* The President,” ad 

then they all sat down. After talking awhile, the President aek« d 

his caller to drink tea with them that evening, bat he had rome 

other appointment, for which posterity can never forgive him. 

Lodge and Sparks and Irving and no one knows how many more 

have described Washington, but a truer account of the greatest 

American, or a clearer one, wasnever given than by this broad 

minded, well traveled Englishman, . 

Mr. Twining made a short visit to New York, then sailed for 
home, where he wrote up his notes. No better book exists for the 
purposes of a school reader, while every teacher of our history wil! 
find in it as good an account as has ever been written of the state of 
the American states when they began their national career. 
Many will read this little book for its interest, but as a possible 
school text-book, it deserves the attention of every teacher who 
uses supplementary reading. 


Tae Gut-Door Worip. By W. Furneaux, F.RL.S. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth (illustrated). 5 x7}. 
411 pp. Price, $2 50. 

The Outdcor World ia notable for the scope and number of eub- 
jects considered within so small a volume. In three parts is sum- 
marized the characteristics of the three kingdoms of Nature. Prim- 
arily the book is designed for the young collector, and is, therefore, 
arranged on a basia of classification, especial note being taken of 
dissimilarity of species, ‘The book is not a compendium of dry 
facts, nevertheless. Much naturel history of the life, habite, and 
habitats of the familiar birde, insects, animals, ard flora is inter- 
woven with scientific detail. Instruction is given in procuring, 
preparing, and preserving specimens for study either alive or 
mounted. Over five hundred illustrations emphasize the important 
facta of the text, and are an invaluable commentary, and aid to ob- 
servation. In addition are sixteen full-page colored p!ates of but- 
terflies, moths, marine shells, fresh water shells, birde’ eggs, sea- 
weeds, mosses, ferns, grasses, and wild flowers. The Outdoor 
World will prove an invaluable aid to the teacher in Nature Study, 
saving her hours of reeearch, telling her just what to doand how to 
do it, furnishing her with valuable illustration, concise, and ac- 
curate information, and a reference book that isin no sense juvenile 
nor is yet beyond the understandiog of the pupils of the grammar 
grade. Aza field book, The Outdoor World is juet the treatise to 
awaken enthusiastic study, it ia so practical, convenient in siz3, and 
in all points so adapted to the purpose of sach a companion for the 
country rambles, or the vacation at the seashore. 








Boston CoLLEecTION OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. 
Written and collected by Boston Kindergarten Teachers. 
Boston: J. L. Hammett & Co. 

The title tells its own story. The kindergartners of Boston 
have gleaned from many fields and have brought together through 
the courtesy of publishers and writers fifty-seven of the best stories 
to read to children that can be found. The taste and skill in se- 
lection are all that could be desired. It isa difficult thing to se- 
lect such stories wizely, but through the unusnal generosity of 
publishers they are enabled to use such recognized story.gems aa 
Miss Pingree’s ‘‘ Thanksgiving Story,’’ Miss Wiltse’s ‘‘ Story of a 
Cowslip,’’ ‘‘ Ten Peas in a Pod,’’ ‘‘ How the Sparrows are Fed,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Echo.”’ 

A few of the new subjects will serve to indicate its scope: ‘‘ The 
Honest Woodman,”’ ‘‘ The Little Rooster,” ‘‘ Three Gold Fishes,’’ 
** Sunbeama,’’ ‘‘ The Swallow and I,’’ ‘‘ What the Wind Brings,”’ 
**Story of the Morning Glory Seed,’’ ‘‘The Snail,’ ‘‘ What a 
Bird Thought,’’ ‘‘ The Lost Lamb,’’ ‘‘ The Swallow’s Nest,’’ 
** Courtesy in Birds,’ ‘‘Story of a Bean,’’ ‘‘The IIl-Natured 
Briar,’’ ‘‘ What Robin saw,’’ and “‘ The Ugly Dackling.’”? There 
are fifty-seven of these appropriate stories. 


PracticaL Exocution. By Robert J. Fulton, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Thomas C. Trueblood, University of 
Michigan, and President James W. Bashford, Ph.D., of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.50. 
President Bashford, whose ‘‘ appendix’’ is one of the choice 

features of the book, is an eminently practical mau. A born 
orator, a trained elocationist, he has ‘‘ boomed’’ the college at 
Delaware, Ohio, as only a man of the most practical instinote, busi- 
ness sagacity and administrative tact could have done. The book 
is trathfally and skillfally named Practical Elocution. The chap- 
ter on Principles of Action, fully illastrated by diagrams and 
‘*cata’’ is as clear as it is elaborate, as ingenious as it is practical, 
as attractive as itia instractive. The study of the man in his vital, 
mental, and emotive nature is no longer new or strange, for we 
have had it with variations in print and upon platform for some 
time, but it improves as it is revised, recast, rephrased by different 
minds under different sims and purposes. The examples for illus- 
tration and practice are numerous, are carefully selected, well 
graded, helpfally ‘‘ typed ’’ and give a genuinely practical cast to 
the book, 

Tue INDIAN AND THE PIONEER, AN HisTortcau Stupy. 
By Rose N. Yawger. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Five 
Volumes. 189 and 143 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Miss Yawger has collected for these two volames a large amount 
of material, relating to the early history of central New York. 
The first position deals with the Senecas, Cayngas, Hurons, and 
other tribes of the grest Iriquois Confederacy, the Indian body 
which exerted more inflaence upon the development of American 
history than all the other Indians of the continent. With the aim 
of picturing the Indian confederacy as it really was, and the life and 
character of the Indians, every effort has been made to gether up 
the scraps of tradition and legend, the stories of the Indians and 
about them, which are so fast disappearing, These must always 
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give value to Miss Yawger’s book. In the second volume, the life 
of the early pioneers is treated in much the eame way. In both 
parts a great service has ‘been done by the preservation of a large 
amount of material, which can only be gathered by the careful 
workers in their own home fields, and upon which the students of 
what is perhaps the most interesting period of our history must 
always rely. 

A ~<a eresver OF THE EnGuLisH Peopie. By J. R. 
Green. Illostrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 
Mies Kate Norgate. Vol. III. New York: Harper & Bros. 
475 pp., 10x64. Price, $5.00. - — 
It ia not easy to speak with moderation of this edition of Green's 

Short History. The text won its position almost as soon as it was 

first published, and ever since it has been the book to which the 

reader must go first of all, if he wishes to know the life and 
thoughts of the Eoglish race, the history of the people who have 
made England and her offspring the leaders of the world. It is 
this text which Mrs. Green and Miss Norgate have illustrated. 
The historian went to the records of the English people, as they 
made them, and thus was able to tell what sort of {people these 
thought themselves to be. The editors have!searched widely and 
selected carefully, and their illustrations, such as could hardly have 
been dreamed of a couple of deeades ago, are the illustrations made 
by Eoglishmen, or Dutchmen, or Frenchmen who painted and 
drew the men and happenings of their own time. The pictures in 
this volume, which covers the period of Puritan England and the 

Restora:ion—1583-1677—are not the result of careful artistic and 

historical research, interpreted by the artist or historian of today. 

They are the materials among which the research has to be made, 

carefally selected to give what is best and most characteristic of the 

time and the subject, and reproduced with all the care and accuracy 
and perfection ot detail of which modern acience is capable. 

Too much gratitude cannot be expressed for the generous free- 
dom with which the publishers have allowed the work to be done 
in as perfect a manner as is possible. Only one fault can be found. 
They have not reproduced all of the pictures with the original 
colors. There are over four hundred illustrations, selected from 
old Cavalier playing cards, illuminated manuscripts, portraits, and 
paintings, the titles of books, drawings, plans, and maps, selected 
from the collections of England and the Continent, with notes by 
the editors, telling where they found each treasure and what about 
it is interesting. 

This great work will be a monumental contribution to English 
history, of the greater value because it must fascinate every one 
who dares look within the covers. 

FrencH Sones ANDGAmEs. Compiled by Alice Werner 
Steinbrecher. New York: Wm. Beverly Harrison, 59 Fifth 
Ave. pp. 21. Price, 50 cents. 

Oat of her own experience of study and adaptation Miss Stein- 
brecher has selected a series of French songs and games for use in 
the kindergartén. The principle originating the selection is to 
lead the child in a purely natural way to — his thoughts in 
the French tongue as simply as in his own. ith the language of 
gesture for interpretation, familiar games, beginning with the world- 
renowned “ button, button,’’ introduce the child first to the sim- 
plest linguistic ifications, including common names, numbers, 
names of the days and months; afterward to more involved phrases, 
verb forms, etc. 

The word games are supplemented by sprightly songs repeating 
the names of familiar objects and actions. The songs and games 
are printed apon cards, one or two on each card, the set comprising 
twenty-one numbers. 


HovuseHoL_p Art. Edited by Candace Wheeler. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 204pp. Cloth, ornamented. Price $1. 
Mrs. Wheeler has displayed consummate taste in the selection of 

representative papers from competent critics and household decor- 

ators. The Distaff Series has, with this volume, a most practical 
and complementary addition to its choice collection of the thoughts 
and representative work of New York women. The book will be- 
come a useful handbook and guide to practical, tasteful furnishing 
and decorating, as well as a substantial evidence of the sensible 
yet thoroughly artistic opinions advanced by feminine taste when 
applied to household art. ‘‘ The Philosophy of Beauty Applied to 

House Interiors’’; ‘‘The Development of American Homes”’ ; 

‘* Wallpapers, Ceilings, and Dados’’; ‘‘ The Limits of Decora- 

tion,’”’ are made the subjects of bright, entertaining, and instruc- 

tive discussions of this branch of applied art. 

Tue Exvements or Soutip GEometTRY, with NumERovus 
Exercises. By Arthur Latham Baker, Ph D., University of 
Rochester. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 90 cents, 

The book helps others to teach as Professor Baker teaches. It is 
an expert teacher’s presentation of what and how he teaches. It is 
one of the condensed books to aid those who know much, bat must 
be content to teach little. The notation is the briefest. A single 
letter represents line, plane, or angle when possible ; the first letters 
of the alphabet are for construction points, while the known parts 
are represented by the middle letters of the alphabet, so that one 
can see at a glance the given, the required and intermediate parte, 
and the order in which they are drawn,—for the construction points 
receive the letters in the order of construvtion, a, b, c, d, e, ete. 
Corresponding lines in different figures are indicated by correspond- 
ing Greek and English letters, while subscripts indicate a close rela- 
tion between parts equality, similarity of position homology. All 
this leads to modify diagrams, and great condensation of expression 


and explanation. 


Torsys & Turvys. By P.S. Newell. New York: The 

Century Company. Price, $1.00. ; 

At all times and seasons the friends of the little people 
are keen for anything new and unique in the line of illustrated 
books. In Topsys and Turvys is the novelty they are seeking. It 
is a book of hsndsome colored pictures which, viewed right side up, 
have a very good tale to tell, but when the book is turned upside 
down, behold the story appears in an altogether different and. some- 
times very startling light. From these amusing full-page illustra- 
tions children of all ages will obtain much diversion and pleasure, 
always finding some new pazzie in the grotesque figuree. 


Exvements or Geometry. By WilliamC. Bartol. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Cloth. 99 pp. Price, 15 ote. 
Brief, yet complete ; all-sufficient, though thoroughly winnowed ; 

a text-book for colleges, omitting v hat was taken before admission ; 
dealing with solid geometry only, bat doing that fally; presenting 
an abundance of criginal demonstrations, but not cumbering itself 
with these as fads; making mensuration practical, but respecting 
the highest mathematical wisdom, it is a text-book that does well 
ali that it assigns iteelf, and does no more. 


By Hiram Tuell and Harold 


Leach, 








A First Boox 1n Latin. 
North Fowler. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Shewell & Sanborn. 269 pp. Price, $1. / 
This first [atin book has been prepared for the Student's 


Series ’’ with the design of providing a course of study which shall 
lead the student easily and rapidly to the point where he can read 
Cesar with ease and pleasure. The vocabulary of the exercises 
has been selected almost entirely from that of the earlier books of 
Cesar, and the whole aim of the book is to prepare the way for 
reading the Gallic Wars, and to enable the pupil to take up the con- 
nected text at the earliest possible movement, consistent with a 
sufficient knowledge of and training in the principles and para- 
digms of the grammar. 


View or Evrope purine THE Mippix Aags. By 
Henry Hallam. Edited by William Smith. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 700 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a new edition, in attractive cover and good print and 
paper, of Dr. Smith’s edition of Hallam’s great work. This will 
always remain one of the great books of history, and whatever sus- 
ceeding students may bring forth, the knowledge of what the 
Middle Ages meant to the world, the comprehension of this most 
difficult atage in the progress of history must always be largely due 
to the researches and clear appreciation of the meaning of events of 
Henry Hallam. 


Hien Scuoot Lazoratrory Manvat or Paysics. By 
Dadley G. Hays, Charles D. Lowry, and Austin Rishet of the 
Chicago High Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co. 154 pp. Price, 60. 
This book is based upon the inductive plan and presents a log- 

ically arranged course of experimental work, covering the whole 

field of elementary physics. It aims at two resulte—skill with ex- 
periments, wisdom in interpreting results. It is aimed at a study 
of nature’s forces to see lawa in action rather than in words In 
short, it is a book to direct pupils to work that shall develop power 
through close observation, clean-cut records, and careful thinking. 

Loneman’s Scuoon Mensuration. By Alfred J. 
Pearce. New York: Longmans, Greene & Co. Price 80 cts. 
Oae of the most ‘‘ practical’’ subjects in the school is Mensura- 

tion, and its value is no less as a matter of discipline through prac- 
tice in proceases and skill in thinking necessitated by the statement 
of conditions. All higher arithmetics devote some space to this 
subject, but such is the demand for abbreviation that thie phase of 
the work has suffered unduly until there is now a demand for the 
other extreme, and this book is one of the first fruits thereof. It is 
all that the name implies. It presents all that any one could wish 
on this subject in the schoolroom and will gladden the heart of 
many a teacher. 


A House Hunter 1n Evrorg. By William Henry 
Bishop. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 356 pp. 
Indexed. Cloth. 

The originality and unconventional manner with which Mr. 
Bishop undertakes the task of writing this book, that in many 
other hands would have resulted in an ordinary statistical chronicle 
of travels, develops in so fascinating a record of foreign house 
hunting that the reader is tempted to go and do likewise. This 
family start out with the intention of personally testing the cheap- 
ness of foreign living in representative centers. Aside from the 
details of domestic arrangements and reliable, accurate informa- 
tion on the subject, the author wanders from the exact theme in ex- 
cursions among people and places, describing the ‘* Paris Exposition 
in Deshabille,’’ so timely for comparison with our Fair; the stilted 
relations of Paris social and home life; the peep at literary Madrid 
and the repulsive bullfights; then Monte Carlo, so aptly character- 
ized as jolly, carnivalesque, and spicely amusing, but without doubt 
insidious, poisoning, and ‘‘damnable.’’ Corsica, Nice, Riveria, all 
come in for their turn, and finally the author sums up their experi- 
ment as a ‘trial well worth making, but nobody can expect to fly 
in the face of political economy, and wholly escape, sometimes, the 
consciousness that ‘every prospect pleases and only man is vile,’ ”’” 
The clearness of description, the happy glimpses into national do- 
mestic life, the keen observation of the book has easily made this 
the best read and most talked-of book of travel of the day. 





Scrence or Mecuanics. By Ernst Mach. Translated 
by Thomas J. MeCormach, Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co. 535 pp. Price, $2 50. 

This is an elaborate critical and historical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the science of mechanics, well written in clear, discrimin- 
ating style and illustrated with two hundred and fifty cute, that 
make more intelligent the author's ideas. It is a book that will be 
welcomed by those teachers of statistics and dynamics who aspire 
to a broader comprehension and deeper knowledge of the subject 
than can be found in the text-books of the day. 

Tuer Pork MAnuracturine Co. offers the compliments 
of the season to its friends in the usual attractive and useful desk 
calendar. This neat little New Year’s favor is a pad of convenient 
size, marking the days in clear type, with space below for the per- 
sonal memorandum. It has been said of thie calendar, ‘‘it is the 
most usable calendar there is.” Embellished with pen and ink 
sketches, and enlivened with wise and witty quotations, the new 
edition is one of the most welcome visitors of the New Year. 


ParrTHi is a recent addition to the Story of the Na- 
tions. The history of this powerfal nation, so prominent in the ad- 
vance of Asiatic Dominion, is told concisely by Prof. Geo. Rawlinson. 
None would know better than this eminent historiographer how to 
select and adapt to a work of small compass the annals of a nation 
so remote in chronology and geography. The history is a valuable 
volume in‘a valuable series, published by G. P. Patnam’s Sone of 
New York. 


Tae Inaugural Dissertation of Mr. C. C. Van Liew 
of Chicago, presented to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Univer- 
sity of Jena, for his doctorate was upon “ Definition,” with special 
reference to its educational importance, 

Joun F. Brown of Boston has written and published 
personally a 153 page work in Numbers And How to Use Them for 
schools above the primary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Romance of the Insect World: L. N. B : 25. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. ad een’ eee 
american Peoress; by Hi, O, Guatfela Tacten rice fe toe eaioae 

eress ; .U. atie H .00, H 
AO MeUluer & Ob. vy aylor; price, $1.00. Chicago 

Object Lessons (First and Second Series); by George 8. Ricks; 
price, 90 cents each. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

Choughts for the Thoughtful; selected and edited by Adelaide 8. 
Seaverns; price, $1.00. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Boston: C. R. 


Magee. 

the Rulers of the Mediterranean; by Richard Harding Davis; 
price. $1.25 —The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat; by Wm. 

lack; price, 80 cents——A Short History of the English People (Vol. 
ItI.); J R Green, M.A., price, $5 00—Italian Gardens; by Charles 
A. Platt; Pee, $5 00——Orations and Addresses of George William 
Curtis (Vo . I.); edit d by Charles Eliot Norton: price, $3.50——Ref- 
erendum for the Illustrations in the Garfield Edition «f Gen. Lew 
Wallace’s ‘Ben Hur’’; price, 50 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

‘For My Own Sake”; by Marie Bernhard; price, 50 cents. New 
York: International News Co. 
wae University Catalogue 1893-94. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

A Fab‘e for Critics: by James Russell Lowell; price, 15 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mimin & Co. adie “ 

é Book of the Fair (Parts 7 and 8); price, $1.00 each. Chi : 
ba mentee fs ; ob OR, SOE rare 
emoirs 0 ancellor Pasquier; Translated by Charles &. Roche. 
New York: Charles Beribaer’s Sons. ; . P 

Congressional Manual of Parliamentary Practice; price, 50 cts.—- 
The Germain Declensions Simplified and Symbolized ; by William A. 
Wheatley; price, 25 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: UO. W. Bardeen & Co, 

Elementary German Prose Composition; by E.8. Buchheim; price, 
60 cents. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

Excelsior Pocket Speller and Definer; by F. M. Payne——The Ex- 
pert Calculator; by John D, Haney——Book. Keeping at a Glance; by 
aa RN Brierly. wee } eee Aub. House. 

c nnie in Paris; izabet . Champney; price, . 

a Works Dote & Mess , igh = 

ussia an¢ urkey in the Nineteenth Century; price, $2.50. 
Chicago: A. U. McClurg & Co. il & 

The Sistine Madonna; by Armory H. Bradford; price, 35 cents. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. 

E ementary Laboratory Cards; by Harlow W. Eaton. Chicago: W. 
A. Olmstead, 

Uplifts of Heart and Will; by James H. West; priee, 50 cents —— 
The Spiritual Life; price, $1.00. Boston: George A. Ellis, 








COL. F. W. PARKER’S LECTURES. —(IX.) 


NOTES BY HARRIET A, MARSH, DETROIT, 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION. 


Gestare is any movement of the body to express thought without 
voice. The second mode is music, by cadence and by rhythm. By 
means of expression we study man’s soul. The moment the teacher 
who, in his search for something, finds a little bit of method, and 
rests contented with his discovery, his downfall has commenced and 
farther progress is impossible. 

Mcdeling, painting, and drawing sprang from fetich or religion. 
Writing originated from the picture and grew from the discovery 
of the phonic alphabet. The two great things, attention and ex- 
pression, have made the body grow to what it is. Past products of 
the past, in attention and expression have developed our bodies as 
well as our minds, and if all were swept away, the highest product, 
whichZis man, would bea left. The highest value is not in the thing 
expressed but what they develop in us. What relation have the 
modes of «expression to the development of the race ? 

The intiinsic value of a mods of expression is the development 
of intensity of thought; each mode of expression is a means of ex- 
ercisiog the will in logical intensity of thought, and there is more 
primary logic (or relation of parts to a whole) in a good sloyd than 
anywhere else. Develop the human body aa a means of expres- 
gion. Physical culture should be that only which tends to make 
the body a better means of expression. 

The proper education is the consciousness that each step is right 
or usefal. This motive, this feeling of right, is of the highest 
moral value, and should be placed before the child at every step in 
his work. Not to be of use by and by, but now. The making of 
forms we call skill. Back of all expression is the motive. May it 
not be possible that the constant effort to express has created the 
organs of speech in us? In teaching is it possible to use every act 
of expression to immediately intensify thought, intrinsic thought ? 
Is it also possible, under the best teaching, to acquire all forms of 
expression uoder impulse of intrinsic thought ? 

I have tried, continuously, to show the unity of action between 
mind, body, and soul; if this unity is broken, self-consciousness is 
the result; when the little child feels, his body makes no resistance. 
In teaching writing, do we teach form, to be used by and by? 
Power of the brain aod the thought power are connected with each 
other; when the child pute his whole mind on writing (motor 
power) or form, it follows that the connection is lost, the thought 
ia lost. There can be no complete expression except that which 
springs directly from the thought to be expressed ; there is no such 
thing as acquiring all the mechanical forms of expression by them- 
selves alone for the purpose of using them afterward to exprese the 
thought that may be in the mind. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES AN INVIGORATING DRINK 


with wa er and sugar only. Delicious. 








A New Departure. 





Atwood’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. 


Part I. 200 pages; cloth, 40 cts. 

Part II. 382 pages; half leather, 75 cts. 
In these books a departure from old forms of Arithmetics is made by the omission of much matter 
usually contained in arithmetics and by the novel plan and arrangement of the work, The work is 
pursued in regular order, and the use of this Arithmetic will give the desired skill and power with the 


minimum amount of care and labor on the part of the teacher. 


Correspondence with reference to introduction of the books solicited, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago 


° 
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SPANISH TEACHING IN AMERICA. 


America, taken collectively, is a world apart. The broad 
oceans that lave its eastern and western shores, render friendly in- 
tercourse with other countri s easy, but present an effectual barrier 
to conquest or overshadowing influence. Standing thus apart, it is 
to the interest of Americans, from the Coppermine to the Plata, to 
cherish mutual good will and a good understanding. 

To this end we must be acquainted; for it is easy to entertain 
feelings of suspicion, aversion, or even contempt towards those of 
whom we are ignorant. Oar Canadian neighbors we have always 
been able to look upon as human, however poor, benighted or en- 
slaved we might believe them to be; but the region lying beyond 
our southern boundaries were long a terra incognita, as marvelous 
as the countries visited by Marco Polo or Ib’n Batuta. The land 
was shaken by earthquakes, infested by terrible beasts, birds and 
serpents, and overflowed by streams of fire, or water and of mud. 
And the inhe bitants were in some mysterious way adapted to the 
roughness of the environment. It is not so very long ago that every 
one living south of the Rio Grande was regarded as half an Indian 
and more than balf a savage. 

This estimate was illustrated only a few years ago by an amusing 
incident, At the time of the meeting of what was popularly called 
the Pan-American Congress, the members of that important and 
dignified body made an ¢xcursion to different parte of the country. 
Daring this trip an accomplished officer of the United States Army 
(now the chief of a Staff Corps), who was with the party, finding 
himself without an overcoat and chilled throug’ by the cold, damp 
air of New England, wrapped himself in a colored blanket from 
one of the sleeping-car berths. The crowds thronged about him, 
eager to geza upon this one Mexican chief who rejected the conven- 
tional dress of civilization. But th‘s state of public sentiment is 
rapidly giving place to an estimate founded upon actual knowledge. 
We are beginning to understand that the statesmen, orators, and 
writers who live under the Southern Cross are the worthy compeers 
of those of this country. Any one qualified to speak from experience 
can testify that no hospitality is warmer, no welcome more cordial, 
than that of a household of the Spanish race. 

From Canada we have little to expect, and the Canadian as little 
to hope from us. Weare too much alike. Neither has mach to 
offer that the other bas not already. Bot in regard to Latin 
in America, the case is different. Difference of latitude, and the 
difference between a comparatively old and a less developed country, 
enable each to supply much that is wanted by the other. It isnow 
universally conceded by our manufacturers that Spanish America 
cffers to our industries the most extersive market on the globe; 
while in exchange it can furnish us natural products which are 
nowhere else obtainable. It was this condition of affairs that Mr. 
Blaine had io mind when in 1889 he organized the [aternational 


American Conference, which has been so productive of good reeu'ts 
in the development of our mutual intercourse. His memorable 
words at the first session of that body gives the keynote of the 
progress that bas since continued : 

‘Tt will be a great gain when we shall acquire that commen 
confidence on which all international friendship must rest. It will 
be a greater gain when we shall be able to draw the people of 
American nations into close acquaintance with each other, an end 
to be facilitated by more frequent and more rapid intercommanica- 
tion. It will be the greatest gain when the personal and com- 
mercial relations of the American States, South and Nortb, shall 
be so developed and so regulated that each shall acquire the highest 
possible advantage from the enlightened and enlarged intercourse 
of all.”’ 

In order to conduct basiness with a people we must be able to 
speak with them; and no people appreciate more the knowledge of 
their language on the part of a foreigner than do the Spaniards, 
whether of the Old World or the New. To Spanish hearts and 
homes there are two passporte—uniform politeness, even toward 
the bumblest, and the Castilian tongue. ‘These and the ability to 
do something u-efal will carry one anywhere from Texas to the 
Straits of Magellan. The vast regions between these termini pre- 
sent and inviting field for young American scientific man. Oar 
western states, which long offered inducemaonts to the talent and 
education of the East, now have their own institutions of learning, 
which are fast rivaling the colleges and universities of the older 
states. The talent for which the United States is celebrated is now 
so evenly distributed over its area that no locality is greatly defi- 
cient. It is to Spanish America that our young engineers, our 
rising mechanics, our future electricians, must turn in order to find 
an unoccupied field for the exercise of their abilities. 

That this is well understood by the statesmen of Sou h America 
is shown by a speech made at Chicago, in Ostober, 1889, by S¢fior 
Nin, representing the Republic of Uruguay: ‘‘I would lke to 
state, for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with Uruguay, 
that Montevidio, its capital, by poets called the ‘‘ Pearl of the 
Pista,’’ and which, owing to its geographical position, is undoubt- 
edly one of the most beautiful of American cities, fizures among, if 
not at the head of, the cities >f Latin America, where art, science, 
end li'erature are cultivated most. . . . The Republic of Uruguay, 
anxious to realize all that ie great and beautiful, is open to all men 
of generous and great aspirations, as well as to all who wish to live 
in a genial climate where clear air and liberal laws and institutions 
prevail. For brains, muscle, and capital, there are great oppor- 
tunities.’’ 

Mr. J. Shepherd Clark, president and general manager of E/ 
Comercio, New York City, wrote under date of April 22, 1892: 
‘* Owing to the great interest taken in the growing trade between 
the United States and Spanish-rpeakiog countries, there has fol- 


lowed a demand, from all parts of the United States, for clerke, 
etc., understanding the Spanish language “ 

The growing trade relations with our Southern neighbors have 
been attended by increasing attention to the study of the Spanieh 
languege, which now forme part of the curriculam of over seventy 
universities and colleges in the United States (an increase of nearly 
thirty per cent in five years), besides numerous smaller private in- 
atiiatione. It is now taught in the public schools of southern Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and the southern portions of Colorado and 
California. The War Department has recogniz:d its importance 
by doubling the time devoted to its acquisition in the Military 
Acaiemy at West Point. 

Bat instruction in Spanish, as presented in the educational insti- 
tutions of this country, bas heretofore been limited to the language 
and literature of Old Castile. The Col. mbian University of Wash- 
ington, D. C., bas now taken the initiative by offering courses in 
Spanish, which, while including the classics and the contemporary 
literature of Spain, have been designed with more particular refer- 
ence to the language, literature, customs, resources, and products of 
the Spanish-American republics. The number of the faculty has 
been increased by éwo men, each the author of a recent text-book 
for the study of Spanish. These gentlemen have been selected not 
merely on account of their linguistic and pedagogic qualifications, 
but also because both are deeply imbaed with the idea that the 
American continent will not fulfill its destiny until perfect frater- 
nity is attained between its three great divisions—North, Central, 
and South America, Dr. Antonio M. Soteldo, who occupies the 
chair of Spanish in the Columbian College, has long been associated 
with the movement. He isa native of Venezuela, and a graduate 
of the University of Mérida, which conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. He was appointed chief justice, and afterward was 
elected a member of the national senate of Venezuela. He repre- 
sented his country for some tima as Minister to the United States, 
and has been until recently Counsellor to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Marathon Montrose Ramsey, who conducts the work 
in Spanish in the Corcoran Scientific School of the University, while 
an accomplished general linguist, has given his principal attention 
to Spanish. He resided for some time in Spain, and was officially 
translator to the International American Conference. It was while 
acting in this capacity that he became interested in Spanish-Amer- 
ican progress, and he has since continued to be a diligent student 
of the affairs of the Latin American republics, upon which he is 
now recognized as an authority. 

The University has thus the advantage of offering instruction iu 


Spanish from two standpoints—that of the native statesman and 
and orator, baving a life-long familiarity with the r:finements and 
delicate distinciions of the language; and that of the American 
philologiat who, by mastering its difficulties, has himself traversed 
the road which must be foilowed by hia pupile, and is therefore 
familiar with the nature of the obstacles that it presents to them. 

















Our Great Offers to Teachers. 





PAGE’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 


containing the old edition unchanged, but with THE 
ADDITION of a portrait and biography of David P. 
Page, full Outlines for Review, and notes ca//ing atten- 
tion to changes that have taken place in management and 
method since Mr. Page's time. The book itself is a 
classic. But the young teacher should be reminded 
that it is not now adv:sable to defer the use of pen 
and ink till a pupil is ten years old, as Mr. Page 
thought it to be in 1846, and that drawing is not best 
taught by pictures the teacher makes upon the black- 
board. In its main essentials the book is still the 
most useful as well as the most popular guide the 
young teacher can have, but he would sometimes be 
led astray in minor details if he followed it now as it 
was written a half-century ago. 
therefore be preferred by all. 

It is printed from large type, on good paper, and 
substantially bound in cloth at $1.00, or heavy paper 
covers at 50 cents ; 400 pages. 





This edition will J 








tas We will send one copy Pacgr’s THEORY AND PRACTICE 
oF TeacuinG (Cloth) free to any present subscriber who will 
send us one new subscriber to the Journal of Education ; or, two | Offers, for the cloth 


to the American Teacher. 


OLD SusscriBers as well as NEw are entitled to the benefits of our Comédination Offers. 


tor several months, renew at once and get 


COMBINATION OFFERS! 


( Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


Cloth. ) 


No I. Both for $1 50. 
( Journal of Education. Weekly, 5 months, 20 times. ) a 
( Page’s ' ractice of Teaching. Paper. ) . 
No. 2. age’s Theory und Practice of Teaching Paper Both for $1.25. 
- ¢ Journal of Education. Weekly, 5 months, 20) times. 
Y » ( " s « b ic 2A i ° . 
No. 3. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. Cloth ’ Both for $3.00. 
( Journal of Education. Weekly, | year, 50 times. ) 
s , € § A) i a6 i d, 2 
a Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. | Paper. ’ Both for 82.75 
( Journal of Education. Weekly, | year, 50 times. ) 
- ( Page’s Th d Practice of Teaching. Cloth. ) 
No. 5. § Pages eory and Practice of Teaching Cloth - Both for $1.50. 
( American Teacher. Monthly, 44 pages, 10 times. ) 
No.6 5 Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. Paper. » Both for $125 
( American Teacher. Monthly, 44 pages, 10 times. ) 


to the prices 


binding. 


the book. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


If the book is to be sent by mail 10 cents must be 


named 


added 


in connection with the Comdédznation 


binding, and 5 cents for the paper 


If your subscription does not expire 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


Se 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 28-30: Maine Pedagogical Association ; 
Waterville. 
Jan. 2-6, 94: Florida State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Gainesville. 
0 2! Soneie Co. (Mass.) Assoc. ; Pittafield. 
‘eb. \, : Department of Superintendence ; 
kA; Raa, ve. rte 





GEORGIA, 


The examinations of candidates for positions to 
teach io the pablic schools will be held on the first 
Saturday in January. 


INDIANA. 


The newspapers announce that Supt. W. N. 
Hailmann of La Porte has been appointed super- 
intendent of Indian education. Indiana schools 
can hardly afford to lose eo able a superintendant. 

Prof. Wm. H. Kirshner, librarian of Rose Poly- 
technic and assistant instructor in drawing has re- 
signed to accept a professorship in the University 
of Minnesota. His resignation takes effect at the 
end of the present term, 

Dr. Alexander Martin, the venerable ex-presi- 
dent of De Pauw, died Decamber 17. For many 
years he was president of DsPauw, and at his 
death held the chair of philosophy. He was one 
of the best known Methodist divines ard edacators 
in the state. 

E. E. Griffith, the superintendent of the Indiana 
Blind Asylum, is rapidly making it one of the very 
best institations of the kind in the country, Mr. 
Griffith is a school man of wide experience. 





COLORADO, 


After a thorough study and investigation of the 
workings of the free text-book system throughout 
the United States, Superintendent Gove of Danver, 
in an elaborate report to his board of edacation on 
November 22, recommended the adoption of free 
text-books for the city schools of District No. 1. 
The system is in successful operation in Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs, and the prospect is of Denver 
soon joining them. 

Principal Pardy of the New Castle schools has 
resigned, 

Ex-State Superintendent Dick has added to his 
school for teachers a department of Political Econ- 
omy and English Literature. ‘The department is 
in charge of a specialist from Hamilton College, 
New York. * 

Complete returns of the recent election indicates 
that 68 per cent of the county superintendente 
elect are new men. 


IOWA, 


Prof. W. J. Shoup, one of Iowa’s greatest edu- 
catora died at his home in Daboque, Nov. 10, 
1893. He was founder of the lowa Normal 
Monthly, principal of Lincoln School, Dabuque, 
author of educational text-books. 

Forty-eight of the ninety-nine country superin- 
tendenta to be induced into office in January, 1894, 
for a two yeara’ term, are new to the work. It is 
said ita election this fall made the greatest number 
of changes in the history of the state. 

Supt. E. H. Griffia of Sigourney is making a 
fine record in his new field. 

* Prin. W. M. Wilcox of the West Des Moines 
High School is succeeding finely in his new work. 

State Supt. J. B. Kuoepfisr will retire from 
office with the best wishes of the Iowa educators. 

The Iowa State Convention will convene at Das 
Moines, December 27, 28, 29. Siate Superintend- 
ent Knoepflar will preside. Wednesday will be 
devoted to round table meetings, with music and 
addresses in the evening; Toursday departmental 
sessions are in order. The railroads have made a 
rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip 
for the benefit of the teachers. 


NEW YORK, 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association 
will hold its second meeting at Brooklyn, Jan. 5 
and 6, 1894. Eminent speakers, engaged in art 
instruction in public and ecientific schools, will 
address the meeting. The morning of January 5 
will be devoted to visiting schools and exhibitions. 

William M. Dackerman, principal of one of the 
grammar schools of Brooklyn and one of the moat 
successful teachers of that city, died December 
17. His loss will be deeply felt, personally and 
professionally. 

Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, formerly connected 
with the New York Normal College has recently 
been appointed director of physical culture in the 
Brooklyn public schools. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday of esch week Miss Bancroft meets and 
instructs a class of supervisors, of which there are 
from one to three appointed from every school, 
usually a head of department and one or two assist- 
ante. The supervisors in turn instract the class 
teachers, and these again instract the pupils of 
their respective classes. The grammar department 
exercises differ entirely from those of the primary. 
Miss Bancroft has studied the German, Swedish, 
and Delsarte systems, and adapts from each keep- 
ing the main features of each system distinct. The 
German method is the one at present adopted, but 
the others will be introduced to a greater or less 
degrees in time. 





A movement is on foot among the principal and 
teachers of the public schools of Brooklyn to per- 
fect an arrangement whereby those among their 
number who become incapacitated for active duty 
through either sickness or old age may rest aesured 
of a comfortable pension. The teachers’ associa- 
tion, as such, is not identified with the scheme. 
The interest cf members of the board of education 
ia being enlisted and Superintendent Maxwell and 
Associate Superintendent Walsh are known to 
favor the idea. It is proposed that teachers, after 
they reach a certain age, may be retired on pen- 
sions. According to the plan outlined, the fand 
will be constituted from a certain percentage, to 
be agreed upon, deducted from the teacher’s sal- 
aries. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The eystem of departmental teaching has been 
pao with good results in one of the Jersey City 
schools. 


OHIO. 


Died in Cleveland, December 3, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
wife of Prof Andrew Freese, first superintendent 
of echools in that city. Mrs. Freese wae born in 
Haverhill, N. H., and graduated at Brooklyn 
Academy. She taught school in Cleveland several 
years, the last year in the Central High School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The school saving fand movement inaugurated 
three years ago as an enterprise intended to en- 
courage thrifty ways among school children and 
provide an investment whose return would be 
quite material in the shape of bsneficial results, 
bas given proof of great good. Among the first to 
adopt this departure has been the city of Cheater, 
where the school-saviog fund idea has secured a 
strovug and profitable hold. The total amvunt 
credited to the accounta of the pupils of the public 
schools to date is $23,489, and with South Chester 
included it is $6532 more. In the districts of 
Upland, Eddystone, and Marcus Hook, quite close 
to Chester, the fund is $1,366 more, and the aggre- 
gate is $31,073, To appreciate the extent of this 
movement it must ba remembered that in Chester 
and South Chester, practically united in every in- 
terest, there are 88 schools, having an average 
a‘tendance of 3,073 scholars, according to the last 
annual report, and this is the number directly con- 
cerned ia the $30,022 in the saving fand, to the 
account of two cities. 

The Kingsley Kindergarten will bo opened at 
Pittsburg January 1. The small protézé; will ba 
gathered from the al'eys around, and a class of 
twenty is assured already, which will be the largest 
beginning of any of the kindergartene yet. The 
teacher will ba brought from the New York City 
Training School, or the New York State Normal 
College. The girls of the Pittsburg Kindergarten 
Training School will alternate as assistants 

Pittsburg is aroused to the desirability of in- 
trodasing physical culture into the public schools. 
In some districts physical calture has been a feat- 
are of the routine already, and it is now deemed 
advisable to extend the advantage of the training 
to all of the schools of the city. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 

State-Superintendent Lewis has prepared and 
sent out a course of study for the schools of the 
state, particularly applicable to the ungraded 
country schools. 

County Superintendent Sidell of Wetzel County 
has organizad district institutes in each district of 
that county. 

Col. Dan Johnson of the agricultural depart- 
ment in the institution is seriously ill at his home 
in Long Branch, 


VIRGINIA, 


The annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Ejucational Association 
will be held at Richmond, Febrarary 20 to 22d 
inclusive. Papers of general and practical interest 
wiil be ably presented, and submitted to general 
discussion. A cordial welcome will be tendered 
guests. The meeting will be one of unusual pro- 
fessional interest, and value to all who attend. 





WASHINGTON. 


Seattle is getting ready to cpen another school 
building. 

Idaho has called Prof. L. T. Henderson to the 
chair of botany in the state university at Moscow. 
Professor Henderson was for some time principal 
of the Olympia high school, and more recently 
superintendent of the Washington State Botanical 
Exhibit at the Colambian Exposition. 

The Spokane schools has a largely increased en 
rollment, neceasitatiog qaite a material increase in 
the corps of teachers. Spokane is jastly proud of 
the advancement of h-r school system under the 
efficient supervision of Supt. D. Bemis. 

The regents of the state university have selected 
the site for the new building. They have also 
opened a school of mines. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Rev. C. D. Crane, New Castle, who is t> leave 
for another pastorate, has resigned as chairman 
of the Lincola Couaty Teachers’ Association. 


| tie removal will be a loss, for he is zsalous as an 
educationalist, 

The recitations in Latin at Yarmouth Academy 
are largely conducted in the Latin language. 

Miss Eva Morelen, teacher at Pennaquid Falla 
village, hae an evening |yceum connected with 
her achool. 

Portland has one of the most efficient manual 
training schools in New England. The year’s 
—_ indicates much progress and excellent re- 
sults, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Eastern Kindergarten Association had quite 
@ spirited meeting in the hall of the girls’ high 
sch ol on Weat Newtonstreet The president,Mis 
Garland, was in the chair, and the topic cons dered 
was the study of form and drawing in the public 
schools and their relation to general art edacation. 

After brief introductory remarks by Miss Paige 
and the president, Dr. McDonald of the school 
committee read a paper, in which he discussed the 
inflaence and value of the kindergarten system in 
ite relation to the primary and grammar achools. 
He pretented testimony from many teachers and 
others interested in public art schools, to the value 
of the kindergarten method as giving children a 
right impetus in the conception of ar-. He favored 
the extension of the system into the primary 
schools, saying that he believed it the proper basis 
of all school edacation. The development of origi- 
nal thought and jadgment by kindergarten meth- 
ods he considered the best foundation for fatare 
work. Instruction in this direction has helped in 
the understanding of child natars. which is the 
basis of all iatelligent teaching. From carefal ix- 
quiry among the masters of the public schools he 
had found that unless one-half of them can recognize 
any inflaence of the kindergarten work as thus far 
developed in the primary grades. He had confi- 
dence that the better methods now under consider- 
ation by the school board would result in more 
marked advantage. He looked ul:imately to a 
kindergarten inflaenca psrmeating all the grades 
of the public schools. 

Mra. Hicks spoke interestingly from twenty 
years’ experience of the value of the system ia the 
development of the child-mind, and heartily favored 
ils con inuance into the primary grades. 

Mr. Poor of the normal! art school sug gested that 

@ gain can be secured if in the freedom of the kin- 

dergarten there should also be something more of 

instruction which must come later, lest wrong 

meth ds become habits hard to break. 

Mrs, Parker, who once had charge of the train- 

ing department of the Teachers’ College in New 

York City, spoke briefly of her faith in the union 

of the kindergarten and the primary systems, and | 
in both she would mingle freedom with guidance. 

After the discussion thanks were voted the speak- 
ers and the association adjourned to January 16. 


The twenty-fifth year of Dr. Albert P. Marble’s 
term as superintendent of the Worcester (Mass ) 
achools was celebrated by the public school teach- 
ers, who presented him with $400 on a handsome 
salver suitably inscribed. 

Lawrence public schools have received from the 
commissioners of the Columbian Exposition the 
award of a medal for excellence in language work. 

The new evening manaal training school was 
formally opened recently in the old common coun- 
cil charaber at Lowell. There have been twenty- 
seven wood benches set up containing planee, 
saws, hammers, rules, augurs, bits, vises, levels, 
equares, and other tools. and the benches are all 
occapied. There have been 138 applications by 
pupils, and the 27 boys present showed much in- 
terest in the work and gave attention to the gen- 
eral talk of the instructor. They took hold of the 
tools as if they desired to learn, aad many of them 
performed good work. 

Two new buildings have been erected to take 
the place of the main building of Cashing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, which was destroyed by fire 
Jan. 12, 1893. The new building will be dedi- 
cated with appropriate exercises Jan. 2, proxi- 
mate. Dr. Lewis G. Lowe of Boston will deliver 
the historical address, and President William G. 
Tacker of Dartmoath will also speak. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The teachers’ conference held in Manning Hall, 
Brown Universi y recentl:, was well a tended by 
friends of education representative of many parte 
of New England and the West. 

After opening devotional exercises, President 
Andrews gave a eketch of the beginning of the 
university extension and ite growth. Brown offers 
the same instruction to women as to men, and it is 
hoped that soon the quiet and comfortable dormi- 
tory and the gymnasium for physical impruve- 
ment will be provided for them. 

In the afternoon Profeseor Upton of Brown read 
a paper on ‘* The Use and Abuse of the Certificate 
System.’’ 

Mr. Samuel Thurber’s scholarly paper, entitled 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


Teacher, do you evrr suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positively cure you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and leaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
Address Dr. KILMER & Co, South Bend, Ind. 























Teacaers Go-Oprrative ASsoctATion, 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3790. 


———__s 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


** Eoglish Literatare in the Higher Education of 
Women,’’ closed the session. 

The first public meeting of the Pawtucket Patria 
Club was held in Masic Hall on Friday evening, 
8th inst The exercises consisted of singing by a 
chorus of 700 pupils from the high echool and the 
upper classes of the grammar schools, addresses 
by President Olney Arnold, Rev. J. J. Woolley, 
and otbers. 


MORE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 


An important aod very ioteresting hearing wa; 


given by the Massachusetts State Board of Edaca- 
tion, Dec. 21, on the question of establishing addi- 
tional state normal schools. 

The city of Fitchburg Jed «ff by the superin- 
tendent of schools, J. G. Edgerly, who spoke for 
the civic departments of the city; thase were rep- 
resented at the hearing by the mayor, the presi- 
derta of the Common Council and of the Board 
of Trade; by members of the Board of Aldermen, 
and by the manufacturing corporations. 

The city of Lowell was similarly represented by 
a large delegation—A. K Whitcomb, eaperiatend- 
ent of schools. The chairman of the school com- 
mittee alao addresaed the meeting, urging the need 
of additional schools for northern Middlesex county. 

Pittsfield made an earnest appeal for more 
rchools in Berkshire; the city was represented by 
Mr. Harlan H. Ballard, chairman of the school 
committee, and by A. M. Edwards, superintend- 
ent of achools, who read a letter written by Supt. 
W. P. Beckwith of Adams. 

Besides these cities, several towns set forth their 
great need for normally trained teachers, and 
showed the necessity of schools more numerous, 
and more accessible where their young women 
could receive the necessary training. Among 
these towns were Hinadale in Berkshire County ; 
Athol, Gardner, and Leominster in Worcester 
County; and Orange and Greenfield in Franklin 
County. Many more towns were represented by 
delegates or by letters, a dozen by the latter from 
the vicinity of Greenfield. A strong appeal was 
made by Rev. Mr. Fitch of this flourishing town. 

The general line of argament was: The atate 
through what she has done in training teachers 
has created a demand which she for consistency’s 
sake should supply. The present number of 
normal graduates is 31 per cent of all the teachers 
—every school should haveatrained teacher. All 
spoke in complementary terms of the present 
means employed by the state to help the poorer 
towns, by aiding them to psy superintendents of 
schools, but this had served to show that a good 
teacher is essential to a good school. With a sup- 
ply of good teacher® and the means to give them 
fair pay, the schools throughout the state can be 
made equally good. This the towns claimed it is 
the duty of the state to help them tosecure. 


BiG PLACES VACANT —Presidencv of College, 
$3600; Presidency State Normal, $3000; Saperin- 
tendency City School, $2000; Physica and Biology, 
City High School, each $1500; Mathematics, two 
positions, College, $2000 and $900; History, Col- 
lege. $2000; Mining and Metallurgy, College, 
$1800; Chemistry, College, $1000; Lady Princi- 
pal, Academy, $10C0; Lady Training Teacher, 
State Normal, $1000; Lady for Music, $800; 
Piace s Vacant for September, ’94. Mr. C. J. 
Albert, Manager of the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, bas already been asked 
to name candidates for these places, as well as for 
many smaller ones. 











Sions of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is | 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue " 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali Aruggists. 
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ANTED.—At the opening of next term, ina 
New England city, a lady teacher of Vocal 
Music (Holt’s Svstem). Guaranteed salary, $275, 
which may be much increased by private instruction. 
Apply to H1RAM ORcuTTr, Manager N. E. Bureau of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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P, GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia, (st, 1866) 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. ¢ Publisher. Price. 

Romance of the Insect World . ° ° e Badenoch Macmillan & Co, New York $1 25 
The Spanish Pioneers ‘ j ’ ° Lummis A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
The Rulers of the Mediterranean. ° . Davis Harper & Bros. New York 1 25 
A Fable for Critics. pe . ° ° Lowell Houghton, Mifflln & Co, Boston 15 
Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier Roche Charles Scribuer’s Sons, N ¥ 
Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz. ° ° McCarthy “6 % " -" 2 00 
Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Centur ° A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago 2 50 
Congressional Manual of Parliamentry Practice C. W. Bardeen & Co, Syracuse 50 
The Queen of the Adriatic . 7 ° é Clement Estes & Lauriat. Boston 3 00 
Glimpses of the French Court . . é Richards ed sal “ 1 50 
The Comedy of English Protestantism . ° Marshall Benziger Bros, New York 
Reality versus Romance in South Central Africa. Johnston Fleming H Revell Co, N Y 50 
Action in Art . ° ° ° ° ° Beard Cassell & Co, New York 2 00 
Darwiniana Essays ° ’ ° ° ° Huxley D. Appleten & Co, New York 1 25 
The Day’s Message . ° e ’ ° Coolidge Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

D. C. Heatu & ComPANY are soon togive the —‘* Woodman, spare that tree! 

public a book that deserves a ready and apprecia- Touch not a single bough!’’ 
tive welcome. This is Th: Constitution of the Was written of an oak. 
United States at the End of the First Century. Bat—ite a chestaut now. — Life 


The contents will comprise ‘‘ ‘Ihe Declaration of 
Independence,’”’ the ‘‘Articles of Confederation ”’ 
the ‘' Ordinance for the Government of the North- 
west of the Ohio River,’’ the ‘‘ Constitution and 
the Articles of Amendment,’’ Reference to the 
volume containing the reports of the decision of 
the Supreme Court which elucidate the text of the 
Confederation and the Articles of Confederation, 
accompany the text. The chief portion of the 
volume is devoted to the reprinting of the articles 
which have been interpreted by the Supreme Conrt, 
with an analysis of the leading cases which illus- 
trate each clause. It has been the author’s pur- 
pose to present the Constitution as it has been in- 
terpreted and rendered by the Court, and in a 
manner so concise that a knowledge thereof may 
be obtained by students and by the legal profession 
without extensive and laborious research. No one 
is better adapted to a task requiring such painstak- 
ing labor, such accurate legal knowledge, such 
faithful investigation ae the author, Geo. S. Bort- 
well, ex-Senator and ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 
In 1877 he was appointed by President Hayes to 
codify and edit the statutes at large, which gave 
him unusual opportunity to become familiar with 
the organic laws of the United States, of which 
opportunity he took royal advantage, with royal 
purpose, as his book will prove. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
od tne _ UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ayveres per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


— I feel it my duty to say a few words in regard 
th Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do so entirely without 
solicitation. I have used it more or less half a 
year, and have found it to be most admirable. I 
have suffered from catarrh of the worst kind ever 
since I was a little boy, and I never hoped for cure, 
but Cream Balm seems to do even that. Many of 
my acquaintances have used it with excellent re- 
sults. —Oscar Ostrum, 45 Warren Av., Chicago, III. 

—Mrs. Hyram Daly; Why Bridget, I didn’t 
know you could write! Bridget (proudly): Yia, 
mum. Me writin’ has got me monny a place, 
Oi wroite all avy me own ricommendations, 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHIne SYRUP ”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Liarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
giste in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a 

— Professor in History (in the young ladies’ 
seminary): Having finished the sad story of this 
episode in the life of Mary Antoinette, I should be 
glad to answer any question you may feel inclined 
to ask, 

The Class (in unison): What did she have on? 
—Chicago Record, 

— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink, and 
are much lighter than glass. Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


— Teacher: ‘‘ Tommy, whet do you know about 
the great American desert? Tommy: ‘‘ Please, 





Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


m .’am, it’s pie.’’ 
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Che Declaration 


of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 
SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 


* * * 


THE UNITED STATES. * * . 





We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to offer to our readers a face 
simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed on vellum, of 


“The Unanimons Declaration sneer rep 


States of America,” 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, now pre- 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washington, D.C. 

The text, as reproduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, vit. : 234 inches in width by 30 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,”’ printed 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet. 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 


THK MAGAZINES. 


~-With the December number, the New World 
completes its second volume, This is a quarterly 
magazine, presenting in thoughtful essays by able 
writers the aspect of religion, ethics, and theology, 
in their course of development in this progressive 
age. The contents of this number show a range in 
r-scurce; of the quarterly which ‘s varied and com- 
prehensive. ‘‘ The Babylonian Exile,’’ by Jalius 
Wilhausen, demonstrates the occasion, influence, 
and nature of prophecy during the sojourn of the 
Jewsin Babylon. In “ The Peculiarities of John’s 
Theology ’’ George B. Stevens characterizes the 
literature and theology of the Gospel of John. 
Bernard Bosanquet sets forth “ Plato’s Conception 
of the Good Life,” clearly and — inter- 
preting Plato’s theories as they are promulga' in 
The Republic. The most vital social question of 
the present day, the basal principles of true politi- 
cal economy is ably discussed by Wm. B. Weeden 
in ‘*The New Socialism and Economics.’’ The 
Religion of the Chinese’’ is the result of deep and 
scholarly investigation of the history and practice 
of Chinese religion. ‘‘The Ethics of Creeds,”’ 
by Alfred Momere, and ‘ The Ethical and Reli- 
gious Import of Idealiem,’’ by May Sinolair, are 
philosophical essays. “Heresy in Athens in the 
Time of Plato,’’ treats of the popular creed of the 
Athenians, and the indications of an awakening to 
new trends of thought in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies B.C. Richard A. Armstrong, in ‘‘ Thor. 
oughness in Theology,” reprasents the inflaence of 
The New Theology,and its expression in and modifi- 
cation of the doctrines of leaders in religious 
thought. Prof. C. H. Toy discusses the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The book reviews is an im- 
portant feature. Boston :Houghton, Miffi'n & Co. 





— Scribner's Magazine for January marke the 
beginning of the fifteenth volume. The first fiction 
feature for the year is the serial *‘ John March, 
Southerner,’’ by George W. Cable. This is a dra- 
matic story of the New South, and promises much 
interest. Serials by J. M. Barrie, are announced 
to begin later. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop contri- 
butes his reminisaences of ‘‘Webater’s Reply to 
Hayne and his Ganeral Methcd: of Preraration.’’ 
The personal quality of this paper and the emi- 
nence of the author make it a most valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Webster. John Drew, 
the popular actor, gives the reminiscences of the 
every day life of ‘‘ The Actor.’’ F. Marion Craw- 
ford concludes his pen picture of Constantinople, 
with some of his most brilliant writing. In ** Sto- 
ries in Stone from Notre Dame,’’ Theodore Andrea 
Cook deacribes the groteeque figures adorning the 
great cathedral. There is a brief paper of interest 





YOU CAN’T STAND 
the big blundering, old-fash- 
ioned pill, probably. And 
there’s no reason why you 
should. You can get better 
help, and more of it, with 
things that are easier to take 
and easier in their ways—Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant ellets. 
They’re the smallest in size, 
and the pleasantest remedy, 
all the way through. 

In every derangement of the 
liver, stomach, or bowels, these 
tiny Pellets will give you more 
good. They have a tonic or 
strengthening effect on the lining membranes 
of the intestines. This assists and increases 
the natural action of the bowels, and per- 
manently cures Jaundice, Biliousness, Diz- 
ziness, Sour Stomach, Indigestion, and con- 

uent stupor or drowsiness. 
“Ser breaking up attacks of Colds, Chills, 
Fevers, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and kindred 
derangements resulting from severe exposure, 
nothing can equal them. — 

They're guaranteed to give satisfaction, in 
every case, or your money is returned. You 
pay only for the good you get. This is true 
pon A of Dr. Pierce’s medicines. 

What offer could be more business-like ? 


{\ 5 








to all students of sacred history in regard to the 
‘* Place of the Exodus in the History of Egypt.’’ 
The author is A. L. Lewis, an authority and inves- 
tigator, whose paper on the subject before the Ori- 
entalist’s Congress two years ago attracted wide 
attention, and was subsequently strengthened by 
investigations of Mr. Flinders-Petrie. There are 
short stories by George A. Hibbard and Bliss 
Perry, and ms by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
W. G. Van Tassel Satphen, and others. 


—The January number of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with an article on ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Tribal Society,’’ by Prof. E. P. Evans, which is 
to be the first of a series on etbics by the same 
writer. The present article brings out the dispo- 
sition prevailing among the ancient Hebrews, 
Greeks, Germans, and othe: undeveloped peoples, 
to regard an injury done to a foreigner ae praise- 
worthy. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt contributes an illue- 
trated description of ‘‘ Night Hawks and Whip- 
poor-wills,’’ which corrects various wrong opinions 
in regard to them. A fully illustrated article tell- 
ing ‘‘ How the Sea is Sounded,” is farnished by 
G. W. Littlehales. Another illusteated paper is 
an account of the United States Life-saving Ser- 
vice, by F. G. Carpenter, under the titls ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s Life Savers.’’ There is a critical paper by 
St. George Mivart, who declares the recent Rc- 
mances Lecture to be an evidence of “ Evolation 











THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 
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Teachers’ e HELP © Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 





1. Practical Grammar. 
Edited by SEyMour Eaton. Fifteenth 
adapted to all grades. 


Edited by SkymMour EAarTon. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


Edited by SEYMouR Eaton, 


with Answers. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


L Nineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 
social and business correspondence ; 


500 Eaercises. 


thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 


with a large variety of forms and exercises. 


By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in /ractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
; Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 
lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capgt, B.A. Tenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 


great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunity presented them, not 
only of seeing the * great charter of our liberties,” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
six representatives of the thirteen colonies,— who, as Benajamin Franklin remarked at the time, 
“would hang separately, if they did not hang together,”— but of having before them, on the 
same sheet, the veritable history of the venerable document. 

Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 
postpaid, 7§ cents. 


* ee RH HK 
-* *# & *& 


ke We now offer it free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Bducation 
for only one new cash subscription at the regular price of $250 a year; or two 
new five months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


* *# *# & & ® 
$oeoor 08080 8.8 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
SA : we 
Me uk ae. Me aA 3K Me 
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ka When answering advertisements, please mention this ‘ournal. 


6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 
By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 
selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons, 
By SEyMour Eaton and F, A. BLANCHARD. It is a novel book on a novel plan. The 
“Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 
By SrymMour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Axerctses—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 
ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 
American text-books. Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 





Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AINDERGARTEN 





J W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 0G, 
East 14th 8t., 





NEW YORK. 
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in Professor Huxley.’”’ A novel subject is treated 
by Prof. J. L. Greenleaf, namely, ‘‘Window 
Lights and Their Valae.’”’ The writer shows thet 
the light that centers a city window comes not 
directly from the sky, but in part by r¢ flection 
from the walls and pavements near by. A red 
brick wall may so tinge this light that it is uofit to 
judge orrtain kinds of merchandise by. Miss 
Lillie E. Warner writes on methods of teaching 
deaf children to speak. The use of ‘ Logica! 
Method in Biology” is cet forth by Frank Cramer. 
A very creditable chapter of ‘‘Iovention and In- 
dastry at the Sonth”’ is presented by Barton H. 
Wise. There is an account of ‘‘ Elisés Reclus and 
his Opinions,’’ by Miss Helen Zimmern, with a 
portrait of the eminent geographer. Other articles 
are ‘‘ Emotions and Infections, Legal Preventives 
of Alcoholism, and the Past and Future of Alumi- 
num.’’ New York: D, Appleton & Company. 


Two articles announced for the January Atlanéic 
Monthly wiil appeal strongly tc teachers and those 
interested in education. These are ‘‘Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong "’ and ‘‘ The Transmission of 
Learning Through the University.”” John H. 
Denison writes of General Armstrong with the lov- 
ing interest of a classmate and as a lifelong friend, 
and describes his career at Williams College, his 
ability and bravery daring the Civil War, and his 
great and crowning work at the Hampton Insti- 
tate, Prof. N.S. Shaler’s article, ‘*The Trans- 
mission of Learning Through the University,’’ is a 
most valaable one. He shows how the transmis- 
sion of learning or the power of ada, tability to en- 
vironment has always been the characteristic of 
the organic creation of nature, and he traces this 
faculty from its first appearance in the lowest or- 
ganism to its highest embodiment in the schools 
and universities of the present day. 


— The Dacember number brings to a successful 
close Volame XXVI. of The Homiletic Review, 
** What the Ministry May Learn from the Charac- 
ter and Works of John G. Whittier,”’ ia the title 
of a scholarly and suggestive paper by Prof J. O. 
Marray, D.D., of Princeton. Rev. Henry E. 
Dosker tells the story of ‘* Dutch Calvinism.’’ 
Moral responsibility for the cultivation of the mem- 
ory is treated by Rev. Augustine S. Carmen, under 
the subject. ‘‘ The Ethics of Memory.’’ The Ser- 
monic Section contains anong others timely and 
interesting Advent and Christmas Sermons. D. 
8. Srhaff, D.D., sums up in a comprehensive arti- 
cle the advantages of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions from the view-point of Comparative 
Religion. The remaining sections are character- 
ized by their usual helpfolness and ability. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York. $3 00 a year. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought closes the 
year with an excellent number. Dr. Christian of 
Louisville is honored with the first place. His 
portrait, sermon, sketch of life, and view of church 


are given. The sermons by Professor Anthony 
should be carefally read. Dr. Duryea and Dr. 
Dowling furnish excellent Sermonic Thoughte. 
** The Catecombs of Early Rome”? are pleas n ly 
treated by Miss E Harll, late of Wellesley Col- 
lege. ‘‘ Thoughts for Family Life’’ are many and 
seasopable. The Sunday School Lessons are ably 
treated by Dr. Moment. Current Religious and 
Secnlar Thoughts are amply handled. Yearly, 
$250. E. B. Treat, New York. 


— A most important medical article in the 
December number of Babyhood is one on ‘‘ Diph- 
theria,’’ by Dr. G. C. Stont. It describes it 
causes, symptoms, and treatment, and onght to 
be read by every mother of youngchildren. There 
are many practical suggestions, and the usual num- 
ber of entertaining letters in ‘‘ The Mothers’ Par- 
liament.’’ ‘Toe subscription price has been re- 
duced to $1.00, while the qaality of this mother’s 
guide, which counts more than one hundred physi- 
cians among its contributors. remains unimpaired. 
Babyhood Pablishing Co., New York. 


— The current Outing is a delightfal number, 
superbly illustrated and full of interest. Three 


fascinating complete stories and a plenitude of 
readable sketches of sport, travel, nd adventure 
in many lands. comprise a menu well calculated to 
gratify all of cultivated tastes. New York: The 
Oating Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular Science Monthly. for January; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Cv. 

The American Naturalist, for December; terms, 
$400a year. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly, 

Astronomy & Astro Physics, for December ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. Northfield, Minn 

Journal of the Franklin Institute, for December; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

The Chautavquan, for January; 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 
The Quiver, for January; terms, $1.50 a year. 

New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for january; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub, Co. 


terms, $200 a 





WE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 

are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 

few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


serms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 








W ees WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal, 








THH PRINCE 
OF INDIA 


By LEW WALLACE, 
Author of ** Ben Hur.” &e. 


Given as a premium to present subscribers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who who will send us only 
TWO NEW subscriptions at $2.50 each. (One’s own 
subscription will not count.) 


The Prince of India is published in two vol- 
umes, 12mo, cloth, ornamental; price, $2.50. For 
$4.50 we will send you this valuable work and re- 
new your subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCA 
TION one year. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8St., Boston. 














Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
American and For hone Saaen Professo 
and Foreign Teac rs, and 
Musicians, cf both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Sehools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 








E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
160 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Educational Institutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
162 BoyLsTon Sr. 


Union Institute of Arts. 


H F B Circulars. 
ELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
M. 8. DEVEREUX, * 5 Managers. 








Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 


Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting ()n 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c.; also, 


ELECTIVE COURSES 
in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Helen M. Knowlton, 
Alice E. Macomber, 
M. Annette Frisbie, 
Mira P. Stone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 
Anna English, 





Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D. Williams, 
Carl von Rydingsviard, 
Charles A. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E. Pope, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WHAT are the prospects for the coming year, is a frequent juestion. Why that depends very much on how well 

your dinner has with you. Some people are eae hopeful, some are always doleful, and pros- 
pects are rated accordingly. Since Aug. 1. there have been much fewer changes than usual. People who had 
places have held on to them; young women who had meant to get married have kept on teaching school; where 
& vacaucy occurred, a dozen applicants have been ready to grasp at it, often men who in more prosperous times 
would not have thought of it. Yet we have ARE THE good many places, even since Aug. 1. And when busi- 
®@ good many applications, and have filled a ness becomes brisk again, as it is pretty sure to, an 
army of lawyers and doctors and civil engineers who are just now teaching because it ia the only work they can 
got a Oe will n to draw out and get back to theic chosen work. We expect to fill a half more places in 1894 





in 1893, for we look to see more vacancies and fewer candidates. As it is few salaries have been reduced, and 
hundreds have been advanced, even in hard times. Horace Mann boasted in 1849 that within three years sa'aries 
had advanced 331%; per cent. That was fiftv years ago, and these rame increased salaries 9 
have since then advanced 850 per cent. Every day the good teacher has better...... PROSPECTS H 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency #22535" 


positions, more than half 
within the last two years. 
Good openings now for 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Teachers who can go on 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 
This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 


short notice. 
of its present r, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


This Bureau secures many positions for well qualified 
teachers, in every department of instruction, who have 
had little or no experience, and it makes a specialty of 
promoting ambitious and successful teachers already at 
work, to better positions with larger salaries. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ure, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If 0, register in the 
ways cpen tor pro-| TRachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 


always open for pro- 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD S8T., BOSTON, 























gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





’ 

% Alb Teach A % 
s% any leachers Agency x 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 

positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ie or 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cali or write. 
Registers the Best Teachers. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 


postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you ? 
laries amount to $2,264,850 00. 
ee . KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST.,, NEW YorK,. 





se Constant vacancies. Send stamp fr blanks. 





8. R. WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 262 WABASH AVE., peggy cee ely 
Rec chers for employment in schools and colleges, especially in the higher grades. Send for en- 
jac arg *eefis books, erfodicals, and merchandise at wholesale prices, plus a small commiesion. 
Reads book manuscripts for aut Negotiates the purchase, rental or 


hors and a —_ Cpa é J premase, rental ¢ 
.achool property. Parties desiring the advice of an expert in any matter are invited to o 
~y Sasogrent Mrities and experts will be employed to read manuscripts, examine school peepee. 





investigate 


, etc., ete., ete., and render a reliable report. Special rates to schools and librar for books 
oa onl ae aratus in large quantities, We make a specialty of furnishing school libraries. Send for circulars 
of MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY and MAOMILLAN’S BOOKS ON TEACHING. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. — 





THE NEW AMERICAN 








Joseph Frizzell, 8. F. Lamprell, 
James ee, Ausle F. labby, Teqehers 5 peeking —— » C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Falage Hotel Bidg,) 
Yharles P. Scott, . G. 8, an ose 
Claud Fisher, Magaret Carton, an inc , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 
George G. Allen, and others. 
FRE TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir), teacher; 8 

if senda stamp, name paper, Not run for profit ; 

all college or busines branches,from Greek and A \W O rd to U S C | eC rs 


telegr’y to the three R’s. Fit fortelegr’y places; 880 sure 
the coming year. Address SEMINARY, NX. Granville, N.Y. 








Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
aud Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 











COLLEGES. 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
M238: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing 


of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 


ool, Newb corner of Exeter Street ton. 
— ry, OF”. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

















STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL 
S oer Guam, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 





“TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BaIpaEwa Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
SALE 


QITATE NORMAL SCHOOL mM, Mass. 
te) For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. Haaar, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Oatalogues dress 
- < G, GREZNOUGH, Principal. 








Journal of Education. 


We are constantly receiving letters from our subscribers telling us of what value the 
JourNaL is to them in their work. Here is a sample from Honesdale, Pa. : 
“ The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION gives me constant inspiration,—keeps 
ever before me high ideals toward which to lead and direct my pupils. 
It makes me stronger each week to do noble, worthy work among the 
souls in my care.” 
We greatly appreciate such letters ; they are encouraging to both editor and subscrip- 


tion manager. 
If you find the JOURNAL such a help to you, why not help some of your fellow-teachers 


who may not be taking the JouRNAL, by introducing the paper to them? 
OuR TWO MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOR 25 CENTS, affords an excellent oppor- 


tunity for you to do this. es . | 
hese Trial Subscriptions, at 25 cents each, and we will send you 


Send us only four of t at 
(postpaid) any one of our 7eachers’ Help Manual Series (see page 390). price 25 cts. each. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





THREE---ONE FREE. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure & 


rs subscription free. 
NE. PUBLISHING OO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription, 





NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somersetst., Boston 





an 8 ene ow 
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pe You 


WANT A COPY OF 





Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Publications Seat & Co. 





“Snap Shots by an Old Maid” ?| war f°seekins, % stcigar & Gon Mb, Bextte i 


i S Rich stoc \ 
A book that suggests some things in our Public veur ; “ ‘of * and Ameriean Books in 
Ne Science eries e School System which need attention, and points out the F and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


ASTR ONOMY, CHEMISTR Y, PHYSIOL OG Yy, same author, will welcome this new book from her 


AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


CUITER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 
Beginners’ Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. CuTrer, B.Sc., M.D. 12mo, 140 pages. 47 illustrations. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Catvin CuTTerR, A.M., M.D. A Revision of the First Book 
70 illustrations. 50 cents. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
By Joun C. CuTrer, B.Sc., M.D. 140 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 


**The whole series is admirable in every respect, is well arranged for 
class use, is well illustrated, and presents in clear and attractive style 
the most recent and approved results of modern science.”’ 

—Journal of Education (Nashville, Tenn ) 





30 cents. 


$1.00. 





SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, . . . ” $1.00 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, - . - 1.00 
KEY to Sharpiess & Philips’s Natural Philosophy, - - .50 
GREENE’S CHEMISTRY, - ° - ° ° ° - - 1.00 
KETCHUM’S BOTANY, . * 0 . * * - 1.00 
BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDCE. (Complete ) ° -60 
BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDCE. (/n two books) 

Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils. - - - - - .30 

Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, - . - - ° .36 
BERT’S PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDCE. ° - - .36 





LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION AND EXCHANGE. 





Descriptive circulars containing notices and reviews | Correspondence relating to books for examination 
from the Educational Journals sent on application. and introduction invited. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Puatisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


3@" Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128, For the Office, The Graphic Atlas. containing 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 220 maps. A separate map is given of each State 
States. $1.25 and $2.00 , and Territory in the United S'ates, $7 59 

For the School. ‘The Globe Hand Atlas, with For the Library, The World at Home Atlas, 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
and Classical Geography. $1 00. United States, $8.00. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


vey Relief Maps and Models. 


=, Send for Descriptive Price List. 
Jusv CoMPLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 
Systematic Collections, 


MINERALOGY, CEOLOCY, ZOOLOCY. 
et, ANATOMICAL MODE LS, 
, >| LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &C Send for circular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th St., N. W., . . Washington, D. ©. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


9UST PUBLISHED: ee 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F, WILLIS, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper: 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WILLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagramin 

Paper: price, 25 cents. . 
























Address ie. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 SOMERSET Srt., Boston. 


12m0, 200 pages, 


to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 
All who have read ** Preston Papers,” by the 


pen, Those who have not will want both. 
“Snap Shots”’ has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894 Same size, price, 
ete., as ‘‘ Preston Papers ”’—12mo, cloth ; price, $1.00. 
N B Advance orders, if accompanied by 
¢ De the cash, will be filled at 


75 CHNTS. 


You canvot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after April 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send mew if you want it at reduced price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
37 West 10th St , New York City. 


Evolution of An Empire. 


Brief History of Germany. 60 ots. intro, price. 


Who? When? What? 


Literature, etc., 1250—1850.. . . 50 ota. 


WILLIAM BEV. HARBISON, 


School Supplies, all kinds. | 69 NEW YORK 








Just Issued, 
NARRATIVE HISTORY OF 


GOOD OLD DORCHESTER, 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT, 


Iilustrated with 32 full-page halftones and several 
text-cuts. Octavo, pp, 497. Bound in haudsome 
maroon cloth, $4 00; in white vellum cloth. with 
gilt top, $5.00. 

In Dorchester, Massachusetts, were instituted the 
fitst special town government and the first free pub 
lic school in America. These two facts are sufficient 
to recommend the record of the town, as here pre 
sented, to all those interested in Its history, and also 
to historic students. This work is issued in an at 
tractive style with clear type, wide margins, repre 
sentative illustrations, and handsome binding. One 
half of the edition has been disposed of by subscrip 
tion, and the balance is herewith placed upon the 
market. 

Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


JOHN WILSON & SON, 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 





} 
| 
| 





| FREEHAND DRAWING. 


| Books by ANSON K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw 
| ing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

*'‘ Freehand Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Freehand Perspective.” Illustrated by 34 
plates $' 50 

** Drawing in the Public Schools,” A Mapn- 
ual for Teachers 75 cts 

Sent by mail on cooetes of price, or both for $2.00. 

A. K. CROSS, Normal! Art School, Boston. 





Every Book or 
Teacher’s Aid 


is found on our shelves 
as soon as issued ! 


Our catalogue of all books in teaching published 
is corrected to date, and contains over 200 ks not 


in the previous issue. Over 1200 books, ete., listed. 
Send for it. 


Also, catalogue of our own books fully described 
sent free. Every teacher and principal should have 
these catalogues. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 


61 E. 9th St., New Work. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service, 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Lovuisk PoLLock, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many of them to be 
the children’s desks. — 


Price, . e e 





50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 


Gaul 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not | ogg, ogues OD ap) 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Bookseller. 


a 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO. 
(Formerly with Mr. Carl Schoenhoff,) 
Booksellers and Importers, 
149 Tremont St., Boston. 


llege and Foreign Books a specialty. Subscrip- 
a te periodicals’ Agents for Froebel’s Kinder- 
garten materials, DePfeiffer’s French Series, Holt 
& Co’s, Jenkins’s, Heath & Co.’s, Ginu & Co.’s, 
Berlitz & Oo’s, and Steiger & Co.’s publications. 


PAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 act Sonth St., New York, 


BLI8sH —— 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLARD’S nners’ Keaders i books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S rare by Experiment. 
ANDERBSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, otc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Co Se } Mental and 
3. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal bra. 

Brooks’s Geome and T: mometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari etic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. «ow 














COURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
Les Premiers Pas. 


Par L. CHARLES Roux, A.M., professeur de francais 
au Vermont Academy. Boston: UARL SCHOENHOF, 
114 Tremont St. 

“It is ~ aye arranged, and 89 nicely gree: 
uated that the student mounts the difficult hil) of 
knowledge by easy steps.”’--The Watchman. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. (Address the publisher.) 





The Miami Medical College, 
148 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 





Agents Wanted, 


To introduce ‘ Ethics of Success” 
into Schools. 


* The Reader could not he improved.” —/nter Ocean 
‘** Excels all others’’’— Boston Herald. 

** This book meets a great practical want.” 
—Journal of Education. 


A. M. THAYER & CoO., 
148 High Street, Bosten. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try fora higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 

Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 


For a short time only we 

offer to send you the book 

Bes for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 











3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





— | Warts Natiral ( , ; Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, | Rilke d ( ment and Skins, 
Geological” MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY. 20 | Silkelete 
Geological | , ; OL ' eletons, 

Relief Maps, Send for Circular. oe eee — Anatomical Models, 





ante ened 


| Invertebrates. 





